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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 


groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource material or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photograph from H. Armstrong Roberts) 
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CHRISTMAS Really Means 


By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS 


THE meaning of Christmas was simmering in 
my mind, as I went to the Children’s Hospital to 
visit a sick child. I arrived just at rest period. 
There were no other visitors on the floor, and the 
rooms were darkened. Some of the children were 
curled up quietly asleep, some were obviously in 
pain. I knew that most of the children on that 
floor had little or no hope of recovery. 

I thought to myself, What does Christmas mean 
in a place like this? It tells of a baby who was 
born well and healthy and strong and who grew 
up to be a man and to fulfill his purpose and mis- 
sion in life. It might seem cruel to tell that story 
in a place where life is nipped in the bud before 
it has a chance to grow. 

Then I went on to ask myself this question, 
What does Christmas mean in the dark places of 
the world? In the homes where there is no hap- 
piness? In the lives that apparently have no 
future but suffering? In the slums areas of big 
cities where children haven’t a fair chance for a 
real life? In the wards of mental hospitals where 
people are confused and bewildered and have no 
real communication with the world around them? 
In the prisons where lives are twisted and 
thwarted and the innocent and the guilty mingle? 
In the hearts that are broken in grief? 

What does Christmas mean in the dark places 
of your life? For I imagine that there are very 
few people who haven’t dark places hidden be- 
hind the proud facades of their lives—the things 
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that they are ashamed of, buried long since in the 
archives of the past but still disturbing the peace 
of the present; the disappointments; the stub- 
born habits; the empty places that have never 
been filled but are never talked about. 

Then I thought to myself, If Christmas doesn’t 
mean anything in these dark places of the world, 
it doesn’t mean anything at all. And, furthermore, 
if you can find out what Christmas means in the 
darkness, you will know what Christmas really 
means. 

When God came into the world as a man, he 
chose one of the dark corners of the world to be 
born in. There were plenty of bright spots in the 
world. Rome was brilliant and powerful; Alex- 
andria was a city of culture; Corinth and Athens 
were still living in the afterglow of their glory. 

But God chose one of the dark corners of the 
world. The Jews, as a people, were neither popu- 
lar nor successful. They were then, as now, the 
dispossessed people of the earth. They lived on 
their disappointments and regrets, even though 
reaching for the stars in hope. Their little land 
had been tossed back and forth like a ball between 
the great empires to the east and west of them. 
At the time Jesus was born, they were living 
under a regime that they hated. 

Moreover, Mary and Joseph were plain people, 
distinguished by nothing but their piety. They 
were little people, the kind that are pushed 
around in the world. The Emperor had recently 
made a decree that everyone should be registered 
in a census so that the taxes could be levied to 
his greatest advantage. People were required to 











travel to their native town for registration. 

Joseph came from Bethlehem, David’s town; 
so the couple started a trip of one hundred and 
fifty miles—a long way if one walks or travels by 
donkey. Many other people went to Bethlehem 
for the same thing, and, arriving first, they were 
served first. There wasn’t any room for Mary and 
Joseph when they arrived except in the stable. 

So God became Man in a stable. God, in other 
words, was born in darkness. He is in the darkness 
as well as in the light. Sometimes we may be more 
aware of his presence’in the darkness than in the 
light because the darkness shuts out the dis- 
tractions. 

And so Christmas means that, in the darkness 
of the Children’s Hospital, God is present. You 
may not recognize him, but he is there. There 
is no situation so bleak that there is no possibility 
of life stirring in it. You may not know what it is 
at the time, but there is possibility in the future 
because God became Man in the dark places of 
the world. 

The psalmist had an intimation of this, even 
before Christ was born. 


The darkness is not dark to thee, 
The night is bright as the day 
for darkness is as light with thee. 


There are a great many people who are fear- 
ful of the dark and who hesitate to set out to make 
their way through it. But there are, thank heaven, 
Christians (and other people) in the world who 
go on their pilgrimages through the dark and ar- 
rive intact, because the darkness for them is light 
enough. When God chose to reveal himself in the 
fullness of his glory, he did it in one of the dark 
places of the world. 

Christmas means, also, when God came into 
the darkness of the world, he brought light. 

First, the light that came into the world at 
Christmas is not what we ordinarily mean by 
light. We see the things around us by the light of 
the sun. But we also want to see things that are 
not seeable. We see these things not by the light of 
the sun, but by the light of the Son of God. In 
other words, the light that we are talking about 
at Christmas time was not a light, but a Life. 

As we grow up and try to find our place in 
life, we want desperately to see the meaning of 
life—not only for our own little personal, private 
life, but life in general. As you look at life in the 
light of the life of Jesus, you begin to see what it 
means. It means not to get but to give, not to 
preserve but to serve, not to keep but to care. It 
means what Jesus meant. 

We want, also, to see the way to go through 
life. “I am the way,” Jesus said. His way is the 
way of giving and of suffering, of living deeply 
and trusting God instinctively, even though all 
surrounding events arouse suspicion and doubt. 
This is the light we need to see these things by, 
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and the only light in this kind of darkness is the 
light of a life. The life of a nurse or doctor or a 
parent penetrates the darkness of a place like the 
Children’s Hospital. 

The second thing about this light is that it did 
not banish the darkness. It is like a searchlight 
that sends a beam of light through the darkness, 
and yet leaves the darkness in walls on both sides. 

Jesus did not destroy the darkness of the 
Roman rule. But he cut a path of light right 
through the darkness of that rule. This path of 
light was the path of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
did not eliminate pain, or disease, or death. He 
did not eliminate things that make men suffer; he 
illuminated them by his own spirit. 

Jesus did not abolish sin. Sin is all around us 
and within us, and we are still selfish and greedy 
and lustful and proud. Jesus did not abolish sin; 
he sent a shaft of light’ through the sin of the 
world, and that light is the forgiveness of God’s 
love. Jesus did not banish the darkness of the 
night in which he was betrayed; he pierced that 
darkness with his own steadfastness. 

There is no darkness in which there are not 
some streaks of light. In the wards of the hospital 
nurses and doctors are dedicated to making the 
lives there as comfortable and happy as they can 
be. The love of friends surrounds all the people, 
children, and parents. Some parents gain a deeper 
understanding of the things that are beyond them. 
These are streaks of light. They do not banish 
the darkness; they pierce it. 

The third thing, and most remarkable, is that 
the light is still shining. 

It flickers every once in a while, and sometimes 
we wonder if it may not go out, but it never has. 
The darkness is made up of all the evil we can 
think of in the world—the sin and disease, the 
pain and suffering—and yet all of it together has 
never been able to put this light out. It shines 
independently of us, but if it is to shine in the 
world today, it is going to shine through us. 

Do not let this Christmas be a selfish Christmas, 
all wrapped up in yourself and your own family. 
No light will shine in you if this is a selfish Christ- 
mas. Find some way to let this spirit go through 
you into one of the dark corners of the world. Do 
what you can—even small things are sometimes 
very important—to help keep this light shining. 
It will shine anyway, in spite of you, because it 
comes from God. But he is counting on you to 
help keep more radiant the light that pierces the 
darkness. 

God became Man in a dark place, yet in that 
darkness his presence was a light that made a 
way through it. That light still shines, but it 
shines farther if you let it shine in you. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel wrote: “In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. 
The light still shines in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness has not overcome it.” That is what Christmas 


means. 
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Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted according to local situation) 
Adult-division superintendent presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 

Creative study procedures in the classes 

World Service giving this quarter 

Reaching new people in the community? 

Items from commission on education 
Study of the work of the director of recreation 

and creative arts (or other leader designated at 

November meeting)—15 minutes 
Church-wide emphases in which adults will join 

Christmas plans for home and church 

“The Effective Church School”—Theme of 

December issue of The Church School 
MYF Watch Night Observance 
Student Recognition Day—December 29 
World Peace emphasis, December 22—World 

Service Sunday 
Planning 

Missions—Annual theme for January 

Units of study available 
Possible additional study groups 
Plans for correlation with WSCS mission 
study 
A play or story (See article, page 4) 
A Japanese festival 
Family dinner with missions theme 
Leadership training procedures 
Leadership class in this church: time; courses 
to be used; teachers needed 
Community or district leadership school 
Greater use of church library 
Informal meetings of teachers and discussion 
leaders for mutual help 
Items from the classes or other groups that the 
adult division wishes to refer to the commission 
on education for action 
Closing prayer; adjournment at the hour —_— 











The Adult Council Meets 








By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


GLAD to see all of you tonight! It’s time for us 
to get under way,” Martin Forrester, adult-divi- 
sion superintendent, said in calling the meeting to 
order. “Louise Osborne is leading our devotional 
tonight.” 

Louise asked the group to read Philippians 3: 
15-16 with her from their mimeographed sheets. 
(J. B. Phillips’ translation from Letters to Young 
Churches.) 

What does it mean to be “spiritually adult’? 
How can one attain such a goal? What are the evi- 
dences of spiritual maturity? With these ques- 
tions in their minds the group bowed for prayer, 
following Louise as she asked God’s blessings on 
the meeting, on the plans that would be made, 
and on the efforts of teachers and leaders to guide 
men and women into lives that would exemplify 
the full stature of Christ. 

“Much of what we’re going to deal with to- 
night is in line with the thought of our devotional. 
I know all of us hope we can be used in this coun- 
cil so that God can really reach into the lives of 
our people and help them grow as Christians,” 
Martin Forrester said. 

“Here is the agenda. One or two items were 
left over from last month and others have been 
added from this month’s commission on education. 
Some of the current church-wide activities are in 
the picture, too. Are there suggestions as to other 
items that should be considered?” The agenda 
looked like this: 

1. Reports of progress in the classes 

Service programs under way 

Short-term 
Long-term 
Co-operation of classes on projects 
Study topics being used 
Units of study in the several classes 
New leaders helping this month 
Any changes in meeting times 
Recreational activities 
Individual classes 
Interclass 
2. Reports from division directors of 

Work with home members 

Work with older adults 

Study and worship 

Social action and missions 

Recreation and creative arts 

Evangelism and church loyalty 
3. Items from the commission on education 

Needs in the nursery department 

Leadership training 

4. Report of agenda committee: plans for future 
adult council meetings 

5. Adjournment 

“We have a long list already, but we want to 
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deal with urgent matters. The Gleaners want to 
find a larger classroom? Perhaps we can put that 
under reports from classes. Anything else? The 
list of books we want to suggest for the church 
library? Let’s list that. Are we ready now for 
the report from classes?” 

Briefly the class presidents reported the activi- 
ties of their classes and brought out points on 
which they wanted help from the council. The 
Wesleyans had just had a successful three-night 
study of “Faith Grows in Families” with class 
members as leaders. The Freeman Class had 
furnished baby sitters during these sessions. The 
next unit will be “The Family and Prejudice.” 
Suggestions were offered as to resource materials 
and procedures, including family dinners with 
persons of other races and cultures as a follow-up. 

The Business Women’s Class reported progress 
in helping new businesswomen in town to find 
church homes. They have made contacts at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
through the personnel managers of various stores 
and factories. They express a friendly concern 
to each girl they contact and are informing the 
various pastors of interested persons. Some of the 
other classes offered to help in this work. 

The Young Singles Class has gotten under way, 
the president, Jim Sands, reported. Last Sunday 
they started something new. They meet after the 
morning service to go to dinner together. Many 
persons in the group were strange to the town 
and were lonesome on Sundays; it is hoped that 
the eating together will help. 

The Wheeler Class president, Julia Richmond, 
reported that the members of her class feel a 
need for more time for study on Sunday morn- 
ings. So much time is taken up in announcements 
and similar matters that the study period hardly 
gets a good start. 

This started a flood of discussion. The other 
classes chimed in that they were having the same 
trouble, and the pastor expressed his concern. 
The Asbury president said his class was disturbed 
by the noise of the youth groups across the hall 
getting out early. The Gleaners president said 
their trouble was getting started late because 
every latecomer caused a general shifting of chairs 
in their small room. 

All this implied that a new look should be taken 
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at study procedures in all seven classes. Wynn 
Hanford, division director of study and worship, 
was asked to meet with representatives of the 
classes to think through the whole matter of use 
of time. As a committee they should consider too 
the confusion caused by the youth group and have 
a recommendation for the council at next meeting. 
This should go to the commission on education, 
of course, but the council will need to think the 
whole thing through first. 

“We will be interested in hearing from your 
group, Wynn, when we meet next month. The rest 
of us should be thinking about this problem and 
be ready with suggestions. After all, about the 
most important thing we’re doing is helping peo- 
ple learn how to be Christians, and we don’t 
want to hamper the opportunity we have every 
Sunday morning.” Martin then called for Wynn’s 
report as director of study and worship. 

Wynn brought up two matters. One dealt with 
the possibility of setting up a study program for 
the entire adult division for Sunday mornings, 
with each person electing the particular course 
he wants to take for the quarter. At first, there 
was opposition from some groups who thought 
their class unity would be damaged. As more and 
more social affairs and week-night study groups 
have been held by the classes, they have realized 
they could go ahead with an elective program 
Sunday mornings without breaking into the class 
unity and fellowship of each group. 

Wynn reported this progress in thinking and 
asked for comments. The ensuing discussion 
pointed up the need for taking more time to help 
class members see the strengths of such a pro- 
gram. With the help of class representatives Wynn 
will prepare an interest indicator and begin to test 
it out to see what vital study topics could be 
worked into such a program. He will report back 
to the council next month. 

His other report listed new books requested 
by the classes for the church library and the 
amount needed to purchase them. This report 
will go to the commission on education for action. 

Minnie Kirby, director of recreation and crea- 
tive arts, gave final plans for the presentation of 
a film in connection with the coming study on 
Japan. She then asked if the council would ap- 
prove an informal party in honor of the new 
Young Singles Class, with emphasis on oppor- 
tunity for this class to get acquainted with the 
entire adult division. There was immediate ap- 
proval, and some planning was started. 

So this council meeting moved along. The di- 
rector of home members asked for help in train- 
ing the visitors; the teachers said they needed 
more opportunity to learn more about teaching 
principles; items to be relayed to the commission 
on education were reviewed. 

It was a busy evening, but a satisfying one to 
the council members and a meaningful one in the 
growth of adults in that church. 


Adult Leaders 





















Interested in Missions? 


— Read This 


By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


J APAN” and “Christ, the Church, and Race” 

are familiar words to many Methodists. Already 
in summer schools of missions adults have been 
studying these mission-study themes for 1957-58. 
Many local churches have made plans for their 
annual church-wide schools of missions. If your 
church has not done so, your pastor, the commis- 
sion on education, and the commission on missions 
should get together to make such plans. 

Many churches have designated January as the 
month for mission-study in the church school and 
in the Sunday Evening Fellowship. However, 
it is not necessary to study missions in January 
only; some churches are branching out into a 
mission-study program that continues around the 
calendar. 


JAPAN 


A special mission course will be found in the 
January Adult Student. 

This unit, “New Frontiers in Japan,” has been 
written by Emily Shacklock who has had wide 
missionary experience in Japan. She deals with 
these subjects: “A New Japan Emerging?” “Prot- 
estantism’s Centennial in Japan,” “Christians 
Work Together in Japan,” and “New Frontiers.” 
Although the Christian church represents a small 
numerical constituency in Japan, it provides a 
great spiritual influence. A study of this unit will 
help your class see their responsibility in assisting 
the Christian church in Japan in winning people 
to Christ. 

This unit may be used in the morning class ses- 
sion or in the Sunday Evening Fellowship. 

These additional resources would make excel- 
lent personal reading.} 

Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles W. Igle- 
hart (cloth $2.50, paper $1.25) , traces the develop- 
ment of Japanese Christianity through human 
interest stories and facts. 

This Is Japan (50 cents), by William. Axling, 
emphasizes her present position in the Asian pic- 
ture and vividly describes the land and its people. 

Songs from the Land of Dawn (cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.50), compiled by Lois J. Erickson, in- 
cludes several of Kagawa’s poems that reflect the 
‘courageous faith of the Japanese people. 





1 Unless otherwise noted, the books mentioned in this article 
may be ordered from The Methodist Publshing House serving your 
territory. 





The stories of great Christian leaders in Ten 
Against the Storm, by Marianna Nugent Prichard 
and Norman Young Prichard ($2.50 cloth, $1.25 
paper), are excellent for class discussion or per- 
sonal enrichment. 

Fun and Festival From Japan, by Alice E. 
Gwinn and Esther L. Hibbard (50 cents), has 
games, songs, and program ideas for group use. 

Your class may be interested in studying some 
of the world’s great religions. These booklets are 
available at 60 cents each: Introducing Buddhism 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette, Introducing Hindu- 
ism by Malcolm Pitt, and Introducing Islam by J. 
Christy Wilson. 


CHRIST, THE CHURCH AND RACE 


In the May, 1958 issue of Adult Student, the 
Adult Fellowship Series unit of study will be on 
the theme “Christ, the Church and Race.” This 
unit will help adults to understand the fundamen- 
tal teaching and spirit of Christ regarding race 
and to apply this teaching to themselves, to the 
church, and to other areas of life. 

As with the Japan study, additional resources 
are available for the leader of the group which 
would also be valuable as personal reading. 

A basic reading book in this field is The King- 
dom Beyond Caste by Liston Pope (cloth $3.00, 
paper $1.25). This book sets the race problem 
in perspective through tracing the history of 
prejudice and its underlying causes. It also pre- 
sents pertinent scientific and religious data while 
examining strategies for better race relations. 

For persons interested in finding out what is 
being done in intergroup relations, Progress 
Against Prejudice by Robert Root (cloth $2.50, 
paper $1.25) is a helpful book. 

Our relations with others are governed by our 
religious faith, according to Benjamin E. Mays. 
In Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations 
(cloth $1.50, paper $1.00), he says that our most 
powerful directive in this whole area comes from 
our faith as Christians. 

If you or other members of your adult group 
are interested in further study of “Japan” or 
“Christ, the Church and Race,” you will find a 
complete listing of books, plays, and maps in 
Missionary Materials for Adults (4401-B; free). 
Order from the Service Department, Board of 
Education, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 











PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT I: PRELITERARY PROPHETS (concluded ) 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


Wauat powerful forces have been released 
when men have believed that “it was politically 
expedient” to do “so and so”! King Omri of 
Israel worked out a state marriage between his 
son and the daughter of Ethbaal, King of Tyre, 
because it was politically expedient. Thus Jezebel 
came into Samaria, saw the lack of worship of 
Baal (which deity her father had served as chief 
priest before ascending the throne), and deter- 
mined to conquer her husband’s land for her 
faith. And she almost did! 

Bringing 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of Asherah into Samaria, at the expense of her 
adopted land, Jezebel sought to convert her sub- 
jects to worship of the nature deities. King Ahab 
built a temple of Baal, equipped with an altar and 
an image of Asherah (the mother goddess) for his 
Tyrian wife (1 Kings 16:32-33). Jezebel knew 
that political authority of one nation over another 
is assured if the religion of the one is acknowl- 
edged and accepted by the other. Her efforts in 
behalf of her god were also efforts in behalf of 
her father, King of Tyre. Ahab seems to have 
been very nearsighted when it came to interpret- 
ing his wife’s actions. 

Ahab’s tolerance was really submission to his 
wife’s religion. Recall that their daughter Atha- 
liah, who married the son of Judah’s king (be- 
cause it was politically expedient!), also tried to 
convert Judah to Baalism. Apparently Ahab per- 
mitted his children to be raised in the religion of 
his wife. Jezebel knew that how a child is trained 
and what he thinks is what counts. She trained 
her children in the faith of her heritage. 

Jezebel brought in hundreds of prophets of her 
faith. She ordered the destruction of altars to 
Yahweh, killing his prophets, and making life dif- 
ficult for believers in the Mosaic covenant. 


ELIJAH arose to combat this trend. He sought out 
King Ahab and told him there would be a three- 
year drought. The drought came. He appeared 





Dr. Weaver is in the Division of Religion and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


December lI: 


Elijah the Prophet (IP) 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


again before Ahab and suggested a contest on 
Mount Carmel between Yahweh and Baal (the 
nature deity) to see which could end the drought 
(and famine). The contest was scheduled, and all 
participants gathered for the occasion. 

I suspect that many Christians have wondered 
if the followers of Baal actually believed that rain 
could be produced by sympathetic magic. They 
thought that pouring water from containers in an 
imitative act of rainfall would suggest to their 
deity that rain should fall. 

The news from New Delhi on May 30, 1957, 
reported that hundreds of cows were brought by 
government order to the drought-dried bed of the 
sacred Bagmati River at Katmandu. There farm- 
ers milked the sacred cows, letting the milk flow 
on the river bed, hoping to appease the Hindu 
river goddess so that she would ask her husband, 
the rain god, to end the six-week drought! Jezebel 
believed that Ashtart (the female deity) could 
get her husband (Baal) to bring rain too. 


Ex1gAn’s words still reverberate through the 
treetops of Carmel: “Why go ye limping between 
two opinions?” Israel had come to a fork and was 
vainly trying to move forward by keeping one 
foot in the faith of the Mosaic covenant and the 
other foot in the faith of Canaanite Baalism. Israel 
had to choose one or the other—Yahweh, or Baal. 

Elijah won Ahab’s orders for repair of 
Yahweh’s altar that Jezebel had had destroyed. 
Elijah poured twelve bucketfuls of water on the 
altar. Soon the fire of Yahweh burned around the 
altar. 

This recalls to our mind the fire that Moses 
witnessed on Sinai—the burning bush that was 
not consumed. Possibly the fire was lightning, as 
Calkins suggests. Possibly it was a symbol, as with 
Moses, to express the presence of Yahweh. Recall 
the “tongues of fire” at Pentecost and how Wes- 
ley’s heart was “strangely warmed.” So their 
hearts burned within them as they realized in this 
solemn hour the presence of the living God. We 
are reminded of Jeremiah’s phrase, “Is not my 
word like fire...” (23:29). 
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December 8: 


Elijah the Prophet (IID) 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


IT was at Mount Horeb (Sinai) that Moses first 
experienced the presence of God. He was pastur- 
ing sheep for his father-in-law, Jethro, when he 
saw the burning bush that was not consumed. 
Here Moses came to realize that the God of the 
fathers—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—was not 
three gods, but One, and his name was Yahweh. 

At Mount Horeb Moses felt that Yahweh 
would be the God of Israel, if they would obey 
his will. Here the covenant was entered into by 
Israel and Yahweh, and one of the world’s great- 
est faiths was established. Israel always consid- 
ered Sinai as the source of its faith. 

Little wonder then that Elijah, with a price 
on his head, ran toward Sinai, to return to the 
locale of the Mosaic source of Israelite faith. On 
his way he stopped at Beersheba—practically a 
desert area in his day, though rich in grain in our 
day because of the excellent work of modern 
Jews. Elijah stopped to rest under a juniper 
(“broom”) tree and felt that life was certainly 
not worth living. However, God had not left him 
nor forsaken him. He strengthened him for the 
long journey that eventually led to a clearer and 
keener concept of the glory of God. 

From Beersheba Elijah went directly to Sinai, 
where Moses had had his first manifestation of 
Yahweh. As Moses had hid in the cleft of the rock 
while Yahweh “passed by,” so Elijah sought a 
cave. Soon he too experienced the physical phe- 
nomena that always accompained the revelation 
of God to Moses: the wind, the earthquake 
(voleano?), and the fire. God was not in these, 
nor was he to be identified with these natural 
things, which were considered aspects of the 
nature deity, Baal-Melkart, of Jezebel’s faith. 

The Hebrew phrasing is beautiful and sugges- 
tive: God came in a “still small voice.” I per- 
sonally like a quiet type of worship service. I 
enjoy hearing an invocation begin with words 
such as: “In the quiet of this hour. . .” So Elijah 
found God that day, as Moses had found him four 
hundred years earlier. 


ELIJAH, in his mountain-peak religious experi- 
ence, began to meditate on why he should be 
here on this lonely, austere, yet inspiring retreat. 
There was work to be done. 

Syria needed new leadership, and Elijah should 
be the channel through which God’s will would 
be done in that nation! Samaria (Israel) needed 
new leadership, too—Ahab’s day was done. Elijah 


should be the channel for God’s activity here, too. 
He should anoint Jehu as King of Israel. He 
should also select and anoint a prophetic succes- 
sor—Elisha. God’s will was concerned not only 
with religious experiences, but with politics! God 
wanted bad situations cleared up and evil de- 
stroyed. 

So we find Elijah, confident on Mount Carmel, 
dejected under the juniper tree at Beersheba, 
fired with a mission at Sinai. Though Elijah 
should not stay on his mountain peak of religious 
experience, he nonetheless would have had no 
mission without this time of retreat and medita- 
tion. We too need such hours for calm and col- 
lected thinking. It was in the historical places 
where Moses walked with God that Elijah felt 
new power come into his spirit. So we too must 
let our minds find time for such concentrated and 
consecrated thinking in hallowed places. 


I RECALL my first view of Naboth’s vineyard. We 
had climbed the high hill of the ancient capital 
city of Samaria (now being used as a threshing 
floor by modern farmers). We had beer: looking 
around the ruins of Ahab’s palace and government 
buildings, when we came to a sharp cliff. Looking 
down over the perpendicular cliff, we could see 
a beautiful grove of fig trees below us. It was the 
place of Naboth’s vineyard of so long ago. I then 
understood why Ahab had wanted it so badly— 
it was right under his eyes! It was immediately 
adjacent to his own palace. 

Yet, the law was that all land was owned by 
Yahweh, and all farmers were but stewards of it. 
It was to be cared for and handed down from 
generation to generation. 

Another interesting sidelight: I had purchased 
some mother-of-pearl jewelry in Bethlehem. 
Imagine my surprise on visiting the museum in 
Jerusalem, to discover that Jezebel had worn this 
very same pattern of jewelry—the star of Bethle- 
hem—in 860 B.c. 

The story of Naboth’s vineyard is one of the 
earliest strivings for democratic rights of men! 
Yahweh is seen by Elijah as opposing despotism 
and dictatorial privilege. Yahweh’s will is that 
oppression cease, justice be done by all for all— 
especially for the defenseless. Baalism, on the 
other hand, is represented through Jezebel’s or- 
ders as being interested only in position, wealth, 
and power. The rights of monarchy are contrasted 
with the rights of men. 

Elijah was a strong prophet of the belief that 
even monarchs must be obedient to moral law! 
No wonder that conscience-stricken Ahab said: 
“Have you found me, O my enemy?” With what 
spiritual and psychological insight Elijah replies: 
“T have found you, because you have sold your- 
self to do what is evil in the sight of the Lorp.” 
(1 Kings 21:20.) How easily does a disciplined 
life understand the failures of the undisciplined 
life! 








December 15: 
Micaiah 
and Elijah 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue background for our story of Micaiah is 
very much akin to that of America and Russia 
during World War II. Due in large part to the 
fear of Hitler’s power, Russia and the United 
States, who had been unfriendly toward each 
other previously, now became allies. But as soon 
as danger of the Nazis was over, these allied na- 
tions became enemies again. 

So it was in the days of Ahab. He had con- 
quered Syria in wars and was promised the re- 
turn of Ramoth-gilead in Transjordan. He made 
friends with Syria, and they allied themselves 
against Assyria and fought side by side for three 
years till Shalmaneser III withdrew at the battle 
of Qargar in 853 B.c. With the Assyrian with- 
drawal, Ahab decided it was time to push for his 
rights. He persuaded King Jehoshaphat of Judah 
to go to war against their ally, Syria, in order to 
get the return of Ramoth-gilead. 


Tue story of Micaiah, the prophet, marks a new 
age in religious history. This is the first recorded 
event in biblical history where kings do not first 
go to a priest to find the will of God by sacred 
lots. Rather, they go to prophets and finally to the 
prophet Micaiah. 

Previously, the kings had called for a priest 
with his ark and had asked questions capable of 
being answered by Yes or No. But now, they want 
the “word” of the Lord. Micaiah observed that 
four hundred of the “sons of the prophets” had 
already given their word, but not His word! Their 
method was very much akin to that of some 
groups of our day—under the influence of music 
(produced by a small “orchestra’”’) various per- 
sons would lose consciousness and “babble,” or 
“speak in tongues.” Their words were noted and 
passed along as the will of God. Micaiah, as Amos 
a century later, denied this method of divining the 
will of God. 

Micaiah was imprisoned and put on a starvation 
diet. The purpose of his diet being a sort of in- 
surance that Ahab would return. Micaiah was 
to be kept on bread and water until Ahab re- 
turned to the city. If Ahab did not return, he was 
to be kept on bread and water. The thought seems 
to be that Ahab put him in prison, placed him on 
a starvation diet, with the expectation that the 
prophet would feel forced to pray Ahab into 
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safety so that he could be free and have good food 
again. Little did he know Micaiah. 

Micaiah was different from the four hundred 
professional prophets in this: Their words were 
but the echo of nationalism and popular desire; 
his words were the Word, distilled from medita- 
tion on the moral nature of man and international 
life as seen from the eyes of God. 


WE wonder about the relationship between Mi- 
caiah and Elijah (and Elisha too). Elijah and 
Elisha were connected in some way with these 
bands of the prophets—though with those in 
Judah for the most part. We wonder if they ever 
met. Both seem to have been individualists and 
not interested in voicing the opinions of other 
prophets. Perhaps Elijah’s independence of the 
bands of the prophets helped Micaiah to break 
away from the professional band of prophets. 
Amos, Hosea, and the others followed his lead. 

The interesting, and morally offensive, story of 
Ahaziah’s sickness and Elijah’s severe treatment 
of his messengers is understood only as we recall 
the contest on Mount Carmel. There Elijah de- 
clared the fertility deity (Baal-Melkart) to be 
inferior to Yahweh—and killed his 850 prophets! 
Here, Elijah declares the god of life (Baal-zebub) 
to be inferior to Yahweh—and kills three squads 
of fifty men each. Both incidents are concerned 
with “Baal or Yahweh’—in one case fertility, in 
the other health and life. Both come from Yah- 
weh! Ahab’s son has not learned Elijah’s lesson, 
for he still follows his mother’s faith! 

I have discovered that one of the opportunities 
of being a Christian professor is to point students 
to the true source of health, as Elijah did to 
Ahaziah! So often they think they must see a 
psychiatrist or psychoanalyst when their trouble 
is simply refusal to return to, or abide by, the 
ultimate and eternal moral laws of God. Many a 
sick mind could find wholeness and health if they 
would simply accept the truth of the presence of 
the living God round about them, align their lives 
with his, and assert his will through their lives. 
Any other way is death—as Ahaziah learned! 

The last scene of Elijah’s earthly experiences 
are certainly interesting, and inspiring. He tells 
Elisha he will grant one last request. Elisha asked 
to be treated as his eldest son—to be given the 
“double portion” (Deuteronomy 21:17). Elijah 
wants this for him, but knows that some things 
cannot be given, they must be achieved. 

If Elisha has developed his spiritual sensitivities 
and can see the spiritual “chariots of Israel and its 
horsemen,” then he may be filled with his spirit- 
ual powers. Elisha has spent several years learn- 
ing to see things of the spirit. Elijah’s prayers are 
answered. His spiritual son’s eyes are opened to 
see things of truth. 

We too need to spend more time thinking and 
meditating on such truths that we too may see 
God. 


Adult Bible Course 
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December 22: 
Elisha (TI) 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


QORIENTALS use figures of speech, analogy, 
parable, and metaphor in their common ordinary 
speech. They use picturesque language as Ameri- 
can Indians do—instead of “go west” they would 
say “go to the setting of the sun.” 

So Elisha saw “a chariot of fire and horses of 
fire” come for Elijah. His words should not be 
taken literally—there was no flaming, burning, 
consuming fire. The word “fire” generally sym- 
bolized the presence of God. 

Thus, in Ezekiel (1:27) we find references to 
fire that symbolized God: “And upward from 
what had the appearance of his loins I saw as it 
were gleaming bronze, like the appearance of 
fire enclosed round about; ... and there was 
brightness round about him.” The prophet Joel 
believed that the time would come when men 
would be “baptized with fire,” as did John the 
Baptist! The Pentecostal experience was a baptism 
of “tongues of fire.” 

In our own Communion ritual we say, “God 
is light.” These symbols declare some attribute to 
the active, present Holy Spirit. 

It was so with Elisha. He knew that God had 
taken the great and wonderful soul of his master. 
We sometimes sing the spiritual, 


Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home, 


and we think of the “band of angels comin’ after 
me’”’—we think of the heavenly assembly and the 
presence of the King of kings and Lord of lords. 


IMMEDIATELY after Elisha discovers that he has 
the gifts of Elijah—“the double portion,” as the 
true heir of Elijah—he is faced with the problem 
of what to do with the bad water of the com- 
munity. The springs of life had gone sour—what 
could the prophet do to sweeten it? He used 
salt; put some in a new bowl and threw it into the 
spring. 

Allegorically we think of how Jesus said: “You 
are the salt of the earth.” Our task, then, is to 
sweeten the springs of life. 

The ancients used salt for many purposes—to 
stop decay in a tooth, to preserve fish (salt 
herring), to give taste to a meal, to brighten a 
wick (in case a flare was needed for a brief mo- 
ment), to kill germs (as in rubbing a new-born 
baby with salt), etc. 


Christians should do these “salty” things in 
their society. When the springs of life go sour in 
a community, only prophets who have seen the 
chariots of fire—who have sensitive souls to the 
presence of God—can purify its waters! 


THE incident in which Elisha sought the will of 
God for Jehoram and Jehoshaphat is interesting. 
As with other “sons of the prophets,” Elisha in- 
duced the prophetic trance by subjecting himself 
to the power of music. He said, “Bring me a 
minstrel,” and when the minstrel had played, 
“the power of the Lorp came upon him” (2 Kings 
3:19). 

What a wonderful part singers in church choirs 
can play for those who listen—and perhaps mostly 
for the minister! “The power of the Lorp came 
upon him!” Who has not felt the presence of God 
as some gifted musician has lifted his soul up to 
the very throne of God! Their services are needed 
and appreciated by the understanding spirit. 
Sometimes they can bring to our fainting hearts 
“the sound of a great Amen.” 


Wuat challenging and thought-provoking words 
these are: “Naaman was... a mighty man of 
valor, but he was a leper”! There is many a phys- 
ical Hercules whose life is full of moral leprosy. 
Many a man can lift weights like an ox, or dance 
with the agility of a squirrel, or pound an op- 
ponent’s face into mush, but who is “a moral 
leper.” He is good as a mighty man physically, 
but good for nothing in the realm of moral, 
aesthetic, and spiritual life. We feel that he should 
say: “Unclean, I am unclean ... a leper!” But 
there is hope for such uncleanness, as Naaman 
the Syrian discovered. There is One who can 
make the foulest clean! 

How much is a soul worth? How much is your 
soul worth? Elisha’s servant (Gehazi) sold his 
soul for two pieces of silver! Judas sold his soul 
for thirty pieces of silver! The rich young ruler 
sold his for—who knows? How much does it 
take? We discover that it is not the amount, but 
the willingness to live less than the best that de- 
stroys and eats as leprosy into our souls. Gehazi 
“went out from his [Elisha’s] presence a leper, as 
white as snow” (2 Kings 5:27). It doesn’t take 
much, it requires only selfishness, and we catch 
this dread disease of the soul—moral leprosy, 
uncleanness! 

Strangely enough, if a person really took time 
to think about it, he wouldn’t sell his soul for any 
physical price—his ability to think truly, to choose 
beauty rather than ugliness, to will goodness 
rather than evil, to commune with God rather 
than evil—this is the pearl of great price! Yet 
how quickly we sell this priceless part of us. We 
buy a 25-cent or 50-cent potion, drink it, deaden 
our soul, and believe we are “happy.” Petty 
jealousy, self-centeredness, pride, pity—these 
vices control the soul and drive off virtue. 








December 29: 
Elisha (II) 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


On E of the great stories in the Old Testament is 
that of Elisha and his servant who face the horses, 
chariots, and foot soldiers of the Syrian army. The 
King of Syria was confident that there was a 
fifth columnist in his ranks—somebody must be 
listening to his instructions and carrying the in- 
formation to the King of Israel. However, the 
King is told that it is not through some disloyal 
member of his ranks, but through the activities 
of the prophet Elisha. 

Elisha seems to have had one of the charac- 
teristics of Samuel—he was a “seer” (clairvoyant) 
as well as professional prophet. As Samuel could 
see Saul’s lost asses grazing on a certain hill, so 
Elisha seemed to possess the ability to know 
where the Syrian army encamped. He would pass 
this information on to the Israelite king. 

How we are to explain this power we cannot 
say. But apparently some folk of our own day 
possess this same ability. Studies made by Joseph 
B. Rhine at Duke University and Gardner 
Murphy at New York University indicate that 
this is a legitimate claim of quite normal persons 
in our own day. Some persons have extrasensory 
perception of events and ideas. 

We wish we knew more about the laws of the 
mind so that we could harness these powers for 
our greater welfare. I believe that Dr. Rhine’s 
methods of study are scientifically founded and 
therefore that his conclusions about ESP (extra- 
sensory perception) should have a hearing by in- 
telligent men. Perhaps many persons possess this 
ability that Elisha seems to have had. Whatever 
powers they are, they would have to be of God— 
for he has made us with the laws of our being. 


ELisHa’s servant, awakening early in the morn- 
ing, saw the hills covered with the armed forces 
of their enemy. He was so frightened that he 
quickly roused his master and asked: “Alas, my 
master! What shall we do?” The wonderful an- 
swer was: “Fear not, for those who are with us 
are more than those who are with them.” 

And who was with Elisha and his servant? 
They were alone! Alone—to the eyes of the 
physical body. But there was a multitude—to 
those who have eyes to see spiritual realities! 
Elisha had seen the horses and chariots of fire 
at Elijah’s death—a prerequisite for his becoming 
Elijah’s successor. So now Elisha prays that his 
servant may move from doubt to faith by the 
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simple act of seeing the Invisible. The chariots of 
fire refer, not to physical chariots that were burn- 
ing, but to the reality of God’s presence and 
power to act. It was such a chariot of fire that 
Ezekiel saw on the Chebar Canal in ancient 
Babylon—a chariot which upheld the very being 
of God, whose symbol was that of fire (or light). 


OneE wonders if Naaman, the leprous Syrian com- 
mander, was among the leaders on the mountain 
ridges. He had known the healing power of God. 
His own chariot was a reflection of that light. 
How many had he talked to, and how many had 
given their lives to the God of Israel? There must 
have been many—for God’s presence was seen 
throughout Syrian ranks gathered around Elisha. 

While in Russia recently we caught our com- 
munist guide in a lie one day, and the immediate 
response was a blush. Why the blush? Because 
men are made for goodness and truth, and beauty 
and God. When any man or woman goes against 
these, his very nature cries out against them—in 
the form of gastric ulcers, blushing, paralysis, or 
countless other ways, as psychosomatic medicine 
is revealing to us. The point is, however, that 
God’s forces for good are working even in unlike- 
ly places. God’s Holy Spirit is still active—his 
forces are at work in his own enemies, wherever 
they may be found! 


E.1saAH, at Horeb (Sinai), had been given a three- 
fold mission. He was to anoint Elisha his successor 
(which he did) and to anoint Hazael King of 
Syria and Jehu King of Israel. These latter two 
demands were carried out by Elisha. It is of in- 
terest to note that the prophet entered into the 
field of politics at home—even to anointing a man 
king while another was still on the throne! Also, 
he entered into international politics, for he felt 
that God wanted Hazael to be the new King of 
Syria. 

Moderns sometimes think a preacher should 
not bother about the character of those who would 
lead our state, national, and international life. 
Not so the prophets. God’s will needed to be 
carried out in every field—especially in political 
life, for how a man governed his subjects often 
determined whether the kingdom of God could 
really come to the lives of the people. 

I shall never forget a conference I had with 
J. W. E. Sommer, a bishop of The Methodist 
Church in Germany, a few days after our forces 
entered Frankfurt during World War II. Regard- 
ing Hitler’s rise to power he said, “We felt that 
our business was to save souls, and not to be con- 
cerned with politics.” I was shocked! 

A few years later I heard that he had called for 
churchmen everywhere to be deeply concerned 
about elections and those who ran their govern- 
ment. Christian responsibility includes all areas 
of life. We need the leadership of Elisha’s concern 
here. 


Adult Bible Course 
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December Il: 
Boldness in 


Christian Witnessing 


=——=—CThe Leader in Action 








By B. F. JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Philippians 1. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This new unit of five lessons begins by con- 
sidering the need for, and the various ways of, 
witnessing for Christ. The purpose of the entire 
unit is to show that the gospel is revelant in meet- 
ing the personal problems of any age. One of the 
personal problems every Christian confronts is, 
Should I witness for Christ, and if so, how can my 
witness be most effective? 

Among the resources that will help you are 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth Notes, 
and The International Lesson Annual. See also 
page 18. Other translations of the New Testament 
will assist you in understanding the scriptural 
background. Increasingly, local churches are pur- 
chasing sets of The Interpreter’s Bible for the use 
of their teachers. The exposition on Philippians 
(Volume 11) is challenging and informative. 

Look for examples and illustrations in the daily 
events around you and in your reading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Reasons against witnessing 
III. Areas of witnessing 
A. Uses of adversity 
B. Variety of ways and places to witness 
IV. What witnessing involves 
V. Resources for witnessing 





Mr. Jackson is director of Audio-Visual Services, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 





Harold M. Lambert 


To BEGIN 


The next four weeks are a part of the Advent 
season. Some members of your class may not be 
familiar with the meaning of Advent. The Book 
of Worship of The Methodist Church will help you 
in your explanation of its meaning. 

A minimum statement might include the in- 
formation that the first Sunday in Advent (the 
one nearest to November 30) marks the beginning 
of the Christian year. The period of Advent leads 
up to the birthday, or coming, of Christ. 

It may prove helpful to start this lesson on 
witnessing by giving attention to the coming of 
the Christ to whom we witness. Such considera- 
tion may lead the class members to think about 
ways in which the whole Christmas season can 
be observed more fittingly. It is a well-known fact 
that, for millions of people, Christmas is becoming 
more and more commercialized and less and less 
of a religious experience. 

The adults you are teaching, many of whom 
are parents and leaders of community life, will 
have much to say in planning the Christmas ac- 
tivities in your church and in your community. 
Certainly here is one of the very concrete ways 
in which each person will be a witness of one 
kind or another during the Christmas season. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Stress the importance of class members reading 
the Letter to the Philippians, one of Paul’s most 
personal letters. There are a number of unique 
things about Paul’s relationship to the Philip- 
pians: (1) Philippi was the first European town 
to be evangelized by Paul. (2) Here alone no rival 
arose to dispute Paul. (3) These people thought 
so highly of Paul as to send an offering of money 
to him. (4) This was the only church from which 
Paul was willing to receive a gift. 

You may want to read Philippians 1 to the class 
or have a member do so. Give the class some 
points to look for, such as: How many times does 
he mention his desire for their prayers? What is 
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the main theme of this portion of the Letter? 
What is the most convincing thing he has to say 
about witnessing? 


II. Reasons against witnessing 


The writer in Wesley Quarterly mentions three 
reasons modern people are often reluctant to wit- 
ness for Christ: (1) Reluctance to invade the 
privacy of other persons. (2) Uncertainty of our 
own faith. (3) The gaps that exist between our 
own conduct and our profession of faith. Which 
of these do you think is the best explanation of 
the lack of witnessing on the part of many church 
members? Do you think that if people are sure of 
their faith the other excuses which keep them 
from witnessing will disappear? Or do you think 
that one of the ways to become more certain of 
one’s faith is through witnessing? 


III. Areas of witnessing 


It is held in Wesley Quarterly that the chief 
purpose of this lesson is to suggest the various 
ways of witnessing for Christ. Jackson, in Adult 
Student, lays special stress on Paul’s ability to 
turn adversity into an opportunity for witnessing. 
Just as Paul had used his imprisonment in Philippi 
for witnessing, he now repeats this in his Roman 
imprisonment. The fact that he was winning his 
guards to belief in Christ should not have been 
hard for the Philippians to believe—the Philip- 
pian jailer had been converted by this same 
prisoner a few years previous. 

In the early chapters the Bible holds that one’s 
religious life is expressed in daily pursuits. An 
example is the passage in Deuteronomy (6:6-8) 
which all Jewish children were carefully taught. 
Thus the claim in Wesley Quarterly that when we 
witness “at the union, the lodge, the Legion 
hall, the luncheon club, the country club, or the 
business convention” we are following the tradi- 
tion of the Old Testament as well as of the New 
Testament. 

Leslie Weatherhead tells of two business associ- 
ates in England who rode side by side each Sun- 
day on the tram, one going to church and the 
other to the golf links. Finally, the golfer com- 
plained to his churchgoing companion for not 
openly sharing with him the value of his religion. 

Some would argue that the silent testimony 
finally won the opportunity for oral witnessing. 
Others would hold that the churchgoer lost his 
opportunity by putting off his testimony until it 
was too late. Perhaps both these arguments miss 
the real point: What did the Christian have to say 
finally? Did it match his life nearly enough to be 
convincing? This may have been more important 
than whether his witness came early or late. 


IV. What witnessing involves 


Wesley Quarterly holds that our faith must 
be very vital before we can be effective witnesses 
and that unselfish living will result from such a 
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faith. The life of Francis of Assisi is cited as an 
example. Such a vital faith will bring one to a 
willingness to be different when necessary and 
to be bold when it is called for. 

Jackson (Adult Student) holds that Paul was 
more proud of the freedom his Christian citizen- 
ship brought him than he was of being a free- 
born Roman citizen. A Christian’s freedom is de- 
scribed in these lines: 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life’s alarms 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thine arms, 
And strong shall be my hand.! 


V. Resources for witnessing 


Three important resources for Christian wit- 
nessing are plainly evident in this study: 

1. Paul’s faith that God would bring good out 
of all efforts is evident in his rejoicing that the 
gospel was being preached, for whatever reason. 
A young minister was once heard to complain 
about the methods and theology of a well-known 
evangelist. An older preacher who was no more 
fond of these pointed out that a number of the 
leading churchmen had been influenced by this 
evangelist to become Christians. His conclusion, 
like Paul’s, was that wherever the gospel is 
preached, in whatever strange ways, it will still 
do some good. The president of one of our great- 
est theological seminaries became a Christian 
under the preaching of this same evangelist. 

2. Paul was fully aware that he was not inde- 
pendent of the prayers of others. He earnestly 
sought the prayers of these friends in Philippi. 
He also indicated his belief in the need for team 
work and dependence on one another as he urges 
the Philippians to strive “side by side for the 
faith of the gospel” (1:27). Weymouth’s transla- 
lation, “shoulder to shoulder,” seems to speak of 
a still closer relationship. 

3. Finally, Paul believed that our witnessing, 
however feeble or heroic, would need to be 
brought to completion by one greater than us— 
God. His words “will bring it to completion” 
(verse 6) must have inspired this prayer: “As 
thou hast first given the first act of will, so give 
the completion of the work; grant that we may be 
able to finish what Thou hast granted us to wish 
to begin; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.”? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is there any way in which Christian wit- 
nessing has to do with Christmas? 

2. What are some other reasons given against 
witnessing in addition to those we have described? 

1 The Methodist Hymnal, 367, by George Matheson. 


2A Chain of Prayers Across the Ages, Selina Fox, editor. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1943. 
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3. Give a modern example of a person using 
adversity for Christian witnessing. 

4. What is most convincing about Paul’s argu- 
ment for witnessing for Christ? 

5. What are additional resources for us to use 
in our own Christian witnessing? 

6. How can we be more effective witnesses for 
Christ in our community? 

7. What can this class do to live up to Paul’s 
challenging words asking all Christians to strive 
“side by side for the faith of the gospel”? 


In CLOSING 


You may have a member of your class who can 
summarize the lesson if you ask him in advance 
to be ready to do so. If not, you will want to 
point out some important facts about Chris- 
tian witnessing which have been brought out. 

Jackson’s examples of the witness of the air- 
line hostess and of the small girl who asked about 
grace at the table may be good stories with which 
to close. 

J.B. Phillips (Letters to Young Churches) uses 
interesting words as Paul’s closing phrase in this 
first chapter of Philippians, “It is now your turn 
to take part in that battle you once saw me en- 
gaged in, and which, in point of fact, I am still 
fighting” (1:29-30). So, as the children say, “It 
is now your turn.” 


me———The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose: As we open this series of lessons deal- 
ing with the gospel applied to persons, we shall 
first consider the importance of Christian wit- 
nessing. In the tensions and stresses of our jet 
speed civilization we need frequently to pause 
and reflect upon a Christian’s strong obligation 
to be a living witness for his faith. The students 
should understand and appreciate the priceless 
heritage of Paul’s witnessing. 

Preparation: Read in advance selected pages 
from such books as Albert Schweitzer, an Anthol- 
ogy (Charles R. Joy), Peter Marshall’s Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master (Revell), or any one of a number 
of current books of inspiration (see page 18). 
Plan to read to the class appropriate passages that 
will help illustrate the lesson. 

To begin: Remind the class of the definitions of 
“witness,” both as a noun and as a verb. One 
dictionary defines the noun as an “attesting to a 





Dr. SANDEFuR is professor of speech at the University of 
Akron. 


fact.” As a verb the word means “to serve as 
evidence, or to see personally.” 

Bring out the thought that Christian witnessing 
means giving a firsthand report of what one 
knows from personal experience to be the truth in 
Christ; it means living that truth. 

Ask the class to compare a witness for Christ 
with one who testifies in a court of law. In what 
respects is the witness for Christ even more re- 
sponsible to live and speak the truth than a 
witness in court? 

How to proceed: Ask: Why did Paul’s influence 
as a bold Christian witness increase rather than 
decrease after he was placed in prison? What is 
there in adversity that seems to strengthen a 
Christian as living evidence of Christ’s truth? 

Bring out clearly that there is an inherent 
power in Christian living which influences others 
for good. 

Here is a good point at which to relate a part 
of the interesting Christian life of Albert Schweit- 
zer or Peter Marshall or of others, such as out- 
standing missionaries, who have served by living 
a life of courageous witnessing. 

Pose this question: Who of our own group 
would be willing to bear witness to his faith at all 
times? Some will no doubt admit to a reluctance. 
Refer to Jackson’s material in Adult Student. Dis- 
cuss his idea that a Christian’s reluctance to wit- 
ness arises from the scientific spirit of our time. 

Raise this point: Christian truth can always 
stand the scientific tests of logic. Indeed, a truly 
unshakable faith is the result of an open, testing 
mind. Mention that faith in Christ is real and 
practical. Quote Peter Marshall, who said, “We 
need a faith that is as real as fire .. . and prayer 
that is as real as potatoes.” 

In closing: Suggest ways in which a Christian 
can witness for Christ (such as at work or in 
social gatherings). 

Looking ahead: Urge the class to consider in 
preparation for next Sunday what Christ means 
to the Christian. Appoint two or three students 
to be prepared to express their points of view in a 
general discussion. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Last year at this time, several newspapers pub- 
lished stories of unusual action by a certain wom- 
an. Walking across country in all kinds of 
weather, she wore a blouse with the hand-let- 
tered messages: “Peace Pilgrim” and “Walking 





Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illionois. 
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10,000 miles for world disarmament.” She said 
her one aim was to cause men to think of peace 
instead of war. 

One editorial commended her aim, but sug- 
gested that careful diagnosis would show her to 
be mentally ill. We make that assumption when 
we see someone who defies all conventions of so- 
ciety. Yet, if they were judged by that standard, 
most men bold in Christian witnessing would be 
judged mentally disturbed. 


* In this age of mass communication, we face the 
danger of applauding mass-mindedness. Even in 
high places, too many men look to the crowd to 
determine their views and actions. 

At the height of the Suez crisis, Sir Anthony 
Eden made a personal appearance in the British 
House of Commons. Newsmen reported that a 
few Tories cheered and half a dozen rose to their 
feet. They looked around the House, saw that they 
were in a minority, and hastily sat down. 

Whether Eden was right or wrong is beside the 
point. A few men who believed in him and ad- 
mired him quickly withdrew their open support 
as soon as they sensed the disapproving mood of 
their associates. 


* As a son of a Russian-born garment worker, 
David Kaminski grew up in a district where he 
saw poverty and hunger. Consequently, he de- 
veloped great zeal as a crusader for milk, shoes, 
and medical aid for underprivileged children. 

Known and loved by millions under his stage 
name of Danny Kaye, the entertainer became one 
of the most vocal of witnesses for the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Defraying his own ex- 
penses, he has traveled more than 100,000 miles 
in the interest of the Fund. When commended for 
his self-sacrifice, he denies it. There is no sacrifice 
involved, says he, when a man gives himself to 
something in which he really believes. 


*% Outspoken support of certain Christian em- 
phases is not limited to professional religionists. 
One influential voice of its type is that of Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday Review. 

Noted for his interest in bringing the Hiro- 
shima Maidens to this country for medical treat- 
ment, he uses editorial columns of his magazine 
as a forum in which to witness for peace. At his 
invitation, Philippine statesman Carlos P. Romulo 
recently wrote a guest editorial on the significance 
of four letters: I.R.B.M. Those four letters, he 
suggested, make up an “alphabet of the Apoca- 
lypse.” 

Considered capable of transporting nuclear 
warheads at speeds up to 18,000 miles an hour, 
the Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile is a 
threat to civilization. Nothing short of fanatical 
opposition to nuclear war is likely to prevent 
death and suffering on a scale like that depicted in 
the Apocalypse of Saint John. 
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By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Philippians 1 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


The first four lessons of this unit are centered in 
Philippi. This Macedonian city is located near the 
border of an extensive region called Thrace in 
the extreme southeastern section of Europe. 
Philippi was situated at the edge of a plain to the 
north of its seaport, Neapolis. 

There was apparently no synagogue in Philippi. 
It was not an ordinary Greek town, but a Roman 
colony, and, at this period of Paul’s work, Rome 
and things Roman were uppermost in his mind. 
Philippi was “a miniature Rome” both in form 
and appearance. 

Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, had 
become king of Macedonia about 360 B.c. In the 
process of his subjugation of the various cities and 
regions he gained possession of Krenides. Because 
of its military and monetary importance Philip 
made it a military colony and named it after him- 
self—Philippi. 

It was a financial contribution brought from the 
Philippian church by Epaphroditus which stimu- 
lated this Philippian letter. In the first two verses 
Paul greets warmly the members of the church at 
Philippi, addressing them as those upon whom the 
obligation to holiness of life rests. “Grace” is used 
here (verse 2), Vincent says, “to denote the un- 
merited divine operation of love, which is the 
source and principle of all Christian salvation” 
(International Critical Commentary). 

In verses 12-21 Paul tries to answer the un- 
stated question—What progress is the gospel of 
Christ making in Rome, the capital of the Roman 
empire? 

First, the very fact that he is a Roman prisoner 
at the time of writing makes Paul’s testimony as 
regards Christ more effective. The guardsmen 
know that he has been imprisoned because of his 
loyalty to Christ. Every time they see him or hear 
of him they recall that here is a man who in his 
very imprisonment is a living example of loyalty 
to one’s Lord whatever suffering or inconvenience 
that loyalty might entail. Thus, what seemed to 
be a handicap had actually become a help to get- 
ting Christ preached. 

Second, Paul’s courage has become a pattern 
to those ten thousand picked men to whose charge 
he had originally been committed. His positive 
loyalty to his Lord impressed them. 

Third, Paul knows that his very need has 
awakened in his fellow Christians earnest inter- 
cession for his deliverance and has increased their 
Christian courage. 





Dr. LEsLiE is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
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By B. F. JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additienal suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Philippians 3. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


There is no more appropriate time to consider 
what Christ means to the Christian than on a 
Sunday just a few weeks before Christmas. Sure- 
ly the attention given Christmas by merchants for 
commercial reasons should not outdo the consid- 
eration given Christmas by Christians. 

It is possible to miss the true meaning of Christ- 
mas by paying almost sole attention to the events 
of the birth of Jesus. We might well learn from 
our observance of the birthdays of such men as 
Lincoln and Washington. It is not the events of 
their birth to which we give attention on Febru- 
ary 12 and 22. Rather, we spend much of our time 
thinking about what these men meant to their 
country and to us. It is especially fitting that we 
ask now, What does Christ mean to the Chris- 
tian? i 

Resources available are Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, Epworth Notes, The International 
Lesson Annual, and commentaries such as The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary and The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volumne 11. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Re-evaluating life’s meaning 
III. A Christian’s experience of Christ 
IV. Results of the Christian experience 


To BrcIn 


Call attention to the fact that this lesson is a 
part of a larger unit on “The Gospel Applied to 
Persons.” Ask if there is any more direct ap- 
proach to this topic than to consider what Christ 
means to Christians. Point out that this topic is 
to be examined first in the light of the third chap- 
ter of Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. Ask the 
class members to remember that ultimately each 
person should ask what Christ means to Chris- 
tians today and, even more important, what he 


means to us as individuals. Thus this lesson 
should move from the particular to the general 
and back to the particular. Plan carefully so as to 
leave adequate time for these considerations. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Choose the most effective way to familiarize 
class members with the third chapter of Philip- 
pians. This short chapter may be divided rather 
naturally into three sections as indicated by the 
paragraphs in the Revised Standard Version 
(verses 1-11, 12-16, 17-21). These sections might 
be read by three different persons, if you have 
persons who can read in a meaningful way. Or 
you may choose to read portions or all of this 
chapter to the class. Use the best method to make 
clear to the class the content of this chapter. 

However the Scripture is presented, ask the 
class to look for statements that shed light on 
what Christ meant to Paul. It is possible that Paul 
may have been excommunicated from the syna- 
gogue in Tarsus where he had been brought up 
to be such a faithful Pharisee. This may have 
been part of what he meant in speaking of his 
“loss.” It hardly seems as if he would have spoken 
of the Judaizers in such an unfriendly way unless 
persons well known to him had been equally un- 
friendly to him. 

In his lengthy history of the Christian church 
Latourette holds that Christianity has always 
been modified according to the cultural back- 
ground of the people who accepted it. If this is 
true of the effect of culture on Christianity, it is 
no doubt also true of individuals, and Paul was no 
exception. 


II. Re-evaluating life’s meaning 


The writer in Wesley Quarterly refers to Paul’s 
claim that he had found in Christ something that 
made him change his values and goals completely. 
Glover, in Jesus of History, writes that Jesus 
wanted that “men should begin the rethinking of 
ali life—personal, social, and national—from the 
very foundations, on new lines—what is called a 
transvaluation of all values. With a new center, 
everything has to be thought out anew into what 
St. Paul calls the fulness of Christ.” } 

Jackson (Adult Student) holds that it was the 
worth of Christ that caused Paul to re-evaluate 
life’s meaning. And so Paul states that the seven 
worldly advantages he has enumerated in detail 





1From The Jesus of History, by T. R. Glover. Harper and 
Brothers. 
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(Philippians 3:5-6) are “as refuse” to him now. 

It is perhaps significant that in a number of 
the translations the plural “gains” is set over 
against the singular “loss” as Paul described the 
transformation. It is an interesting paradox that 
“gains” here describes worldly advantages, 
whereas “loss” describes the one great fulfillment 
that has taken the place of these “gains.” 


III. A Christian’s experience of Christ 


It is easy to write down the above words, or to 
speak them, but what is the Christian’s experi- 
ence of Christ? Wesley Quarterly suggests that 
Paul’s experience was that of having a new in- 
sight, a vision became a source of power, Christ 
became a goal. 

To possess Christ, to win him, to have him with- 
in, to know Christ and the power of his Resur- 
rection, to share the fellowship of his suffering— 
all these are expressions of Paul’s desire and ap- 
parently of an experience which was very real 
to him. One thing, however, Paul tried to make 
clear—this could not be gained through achieve- 
ment; it could not be learned but was freely given 
to those who had faith. In fact, the only condition 
for attaining all this was faith, according to Paul. 

Before his experience of Christ Paul had put 
his faith in a legal view of religion. But after com- 
ing to know Christ, he realized there were many 
dangers in associating religion with the law. It 
was possible for people with selfish motives to be 
morally respectable, but this always led to the 
substituting of minor observances for major 
duties, until almost any sin of omission was pos- 
sible within the framework of self-righteousness. 


IV. Results of the Christian experience 


Jackson makes it clear that Paul made no claim 
to perfection but that he did make claim to a 
growth toward maturity and that he demanded 
this of all Christians. It might be asked, How was 
it, if Paul was not perfect, that he asked the 
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Philippians 1:2 written on papyrus: 
Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ A scene from the 
film, Our Bible—How It Came to Us, pro- 
duced by the American Bible Society. 


brethren to “join in imitating” him? (3:17) 
Robert R. Wicks (The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 11) points out that Paul wanted others to 
imitate his sense of falling short. This puts a very 
different light on this seemingly self-righteous re- 
quest of Paul’s. 

Wesley Quarterly lists four results of experi- 
ence with Christ: 

1. A spirit of love toward one’s fellow man 

2. The spirit of the little child 

3. A vivid sense of God and a dependence on 
him 

4. Improved social relationships 

An important point of this lesson brought out 
in Adult Student is to realize that these attitudes 
or attributes of the Christian are truly results of 
the Christian experience rather than means of be- 
coming a Christian. 

As Paul writes the Philippians concerning the 
sharing in Christ’s sufferings (3:10), we begin to 
see the truth of Glover’s words, “The Gospel be- 
gan with friendship, . . . Old acquaintance and 
intimacy are at the heart of it. The mind is alert 
when we meet the stranger.” 2 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What were the seven worldly advantages 
which Paul mentions as “gains”? 

2. What are some of the areas in which a re- 
evaluation of life should take place for the Chris- 
tian? 

3. What does a Christian experience of Christ 
mean to a person who has never been a Christian? 

4. What do you think are the most significant 
results that should be evident in the lives of 
mature Christians? 

5. Give an example of someone you know who 
has re-evaluated life because of becoming a 
Christian? 

6. What does Paul hold to be the sole condition 
of knowing Christ? 


2 Ibid., page 72. 
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In CONCLUSION 


These words of Albert Schweitzer make clear 
something of his experience of Christ: “As one 
unknown and nameless He comes to us, just as 
on the shore of the lake He approached those 
men who knew not who He was, His words are 
the same: ‘Follow thou Me!’ and He puts us to 
the tasks which He has to carry out in our age. 
He commands. And to those who obey, be they 
wise or simple, He will reveal Himself through 
all that they are privileged to experience in His 
fellowship of peace and activity, of struggle and 
suffering, till they come to know, as an inexpres- 
sible secret, Who He is.. .”3 


r——The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose: Today’s lesson raises the question of 
what Christ should mean to a Christian. Is he to 
occupy first place, or is he second to a worldly 
goal? The class should face up squarely to a care- 
ful self-examination of their supreme values. In 
so doing they should recall Paul’s reappraisal of 
values and his subsequent placing of Christ first. 

Preparation: Before the class begins, remind 
the two or three students who were to prepare 
points of view on today’s lesson to speak briefly. 
They should touch on questions such as these: 
What are some values that people put first? (Typi- 
cal examples are social acceptance, success in 
business, wealth, and luxury.) In what respects 
is Christ the foundation of a Christian’s faith? 
In what sense is he the goal of Christian living? 

To begin: Ask the student speakers to comment 
on their selected viewpoints on today’s topic. 

How to proceed: The opening remarks may 
prompt others in the group to express their ideas 
of supreme values. Encourage the class to com- 
ment on questions such as these: How can a 
Christian experience Christ in his own life? What 
is the result of this experience in his personal 
living? What is the ultimate influence of a Chris- 
tian life upon society? 

Refer to today’s lesson as discussed in Wesley 
Quarterly, particularly the paragraphs dealing 
with “Finding New Values.” Here is a point to 
consider carefully: The pre-Damascus Paul could 
easily have been convinced that his values were 
correct because he had observed the religious 
laws meticulously. The post-Damascus Paul, how- 
ever, caught a new insight and stressed an over- 
flowing love toward all men. 


3 Out of My Life and Thought, Albert Schweitzer; Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1938. Used by permission. 


Develop the thought that many Christians today 
tend to believe that a close adherence to religious 
law is sufficient. This tendency results in self- 
righteousness. Today’s lesson in Adult Student 
mentions that self-righteousness manifests itself 
in nationalistic imperialism, racial pride, and eco- 
nomic provincialism. 

Underscore the idea that it is not social service 
that Christ stresses. Rather, it is the love of God. 
Recall that John Wesley had at first sought sal- 
vation through works. Later he achieved the as- 
surance that salvation is gained through faith in 
God. 

In closing: Draw together the threads of the 
discussion by showing that, like the example of 
Paul, a Christian inherits the true supreme value 
when he accepts God’s gifts of love. Upon this 
acceptance the Christian may find that he must 
make a change from his previous concepts. In a 
spiritual sense he is reborn as a new creature and 
then grows toward maturity in Christian grace. 

Looking ahead: Plan for next week a sym- 
posium discussion on the subject of living with 
Christian joy. Appoint five or six students to pre- 
pare short talks around these questions: How is 
Christianity a source of deep and abiding joy? 
Why do non-Christians often view Christianity 
as long-faced and inhibiting? 

Ask each student to read next week’s lesson as 
discussed in Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Several critics and columnists have commented 
on the fashion in which the musical comedy Li'l 
Abner provides a commentary on our times. 

General Bullmoose, a big-time financial opera- 
tor in the play, has his counterpart in many groups 
of Christians. In the atmosphere of a holy place 
on a special day, men of the Bullmoose stripe 
might repeat the memory verse of the week and 
mean it—for the hour. Yet in the turbulent world 
of business such a churchman is prone to put his 
religious views aside. Too many men of our day 
yearn to corner the world’s money market before 
being called to their final home in the Stock 
Market in the Sky. 


’ Any man who succeeds in “counting every- 
thing as loss” for the sake of a single goal faces 
a dangerous opportunity. For his very single- 
minded pursuit of the chosen value is likely to 
bring it into his hands. No matter how improb- 
able it may seem for months, or even for years, 
achievement tends to follow the path of striving. 
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As a somewhat rotund youth, Parry O’Brien 
selected a major goal. More than anything else, 
he wanted to be a champion athlete, a holder of 
a world record for the shotput event. So the col- 
lege athlete literally brought his life to focus 
upon a sixteen-pound ball of steel. He spent hour 
after hour perfecting the swing of a leg or the 
angle at which his body was held. 

Some experts would have said he was wasting 
his time, for some of his groin muscles had been 
torn loose in a football game during his freshman 
year. Ignoring all the reasons he couldn’t possibly 
reach his goal, Parry O’Brien became Olympic 
champion in the shotput event. As a holder of 
several world records, he is a living witness to 
the transforming power of dedication to a single 
great goal. 


*& Writing in Christianity Today, Kermit Eby 
takes an indirect approach to this week’s topic. 
Folk in many a congregation, he suggests, are 
quick to assert that Christ is above all. Yet it may 
prove easier to raise money for air-conditioning of 
the sanctuary than for a sacrificial cause in mis- 
sions or evangelism. 


*% No comparison suggests adequately what 
Christ means to one committed without reserva- 
tion. Many of our problems center in the fact 
that it is easy for us to deceive ourselves. We tend 
to think we seek Christ alone, when we actually 
act as though we want by-products of the quest. 

Multitudes of persons buy and use devotional 
guides that permit easy, effortless three-minute 
reading. In some instances, the real goal is not “in- 
tense, costly soul-searching that leads to spiritual 
growth,” but a sense of “having had one’s daily 
devotions.” A secondary goal is confused with a 
primary one, then substituted for it with such 
skill that the man who makes the exchange isn’t 
aware of what he has done. 
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Additional Resources* 


Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Paul’s Letters to Local Churches, by F. 
Gerald Ensley. Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. 65 cents. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, by 
J. Hugh Michael (“The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary’). Harper and 
Brothers. $2.75. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 

A Faith to Proclaim, by James S. Stewart; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $2.75. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Philippians 3 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


“Philippi,” as James A. Robertson says (The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary), “was situated on 
the Via Egnatia—the great Roman road which 
stretched from Dyrhachium on the Adriatic to 
Byzantium on the Hellespont.” In 42 s.c. on the 
plains of Philippi, Emperor Octavianus estab- 
lished it a military colony. But then it was already 
a fampus religious center, for on the neighboring 
mountain Pangaeus was the chief shrine of Diony- 
sos, the god of wine. 

Philippi’s original name, Krenides, Robertson 
maintains, is “derived from the springs” which 
abounded in the neighborhood. The religious 
activities that were carried on in that area, he 
says, “were part of the world-wide yearning for 
redemption from the futility of life.” Philippi was 
the leading city of the district of Macedonia and 
a Roman colony (see Acts 16:12). 

In Philippians 3:2-6 Paul is aware of the pres- 
ence in Philippi of “evil-workers.” These false 
teachers, although sincere, were insisting that 
anyone who entered the Christian faith must have 
“from the first adhered closely to all Jewish serv- 
ices and beliefs, adding to their Jewish faith their 
new faith in Jesus as Messiah.” (E. W. Burch, in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary.) 

But it was the clear conviction of Paul—a pro- 
gressive and revolutionary conviction—that, as 
Burch states it, “the door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles (Acts 14:27) ... means that Gentiles were 
now to be admitted to the fellowship of the church 
without submitting to Jewish rites and without 
entering the Jewish church. This was a very 
significant controversy in which Peter played a 
constructive part. He told of the conversion of the 
Roman Cornelius, an indication “that God im- 
parted the Holy Spirit in witness of his favor to 
the Gentiles.” Moreover “with Gentiles and Jews 
alike, the inner experience came through faith” 
(Acts 15:9). No external mark such as circum- 
cision was essential. 

Paul in Philippians 3: 4-14 characterizes himself 
before he had met Christ as a strict orthodox Jew 
of blameless obedience to the law. As compared 
with knowing Christ and living in him (verse 9), 
any righteousness based on mere obedience to 
law was utterly worthless. Now he has experi- 
enced in his inner being the power of the risen 
Christ (verse 10) and the spiritual awareness of 
Christ’s inner presence in his life, which inspired 
him to press on in obedience to Christ’s call. 

In verses 20-21 the emphasis is upon the fact 
that a person who lives in Christ is now a citizen 
of the heavenly commonwealth. 
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Living With Christian Joy 


———The Leader in Action 








By B. F. JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Philippians 4. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It is fitting for this lesson to be about Chris- 
tian joy, for this is a word we are hearing fre- 
quently during these days before Christmas. It is 
all too possible to use the word joy in our Christ- 
mas carols, to put it on Christmas cards, even to 
read it in the Christmas Scripture, but to fail to 
possess it. Therefore it may be well to study its 
meaning and the secret of possessing it from Paul’s 
Letter to the Philippians as well as in the more 
traditional context of the Nativity story and the 
Christmas carol “Joy to the World.” Perhaps the 
word can come to be more clearly understood, 
wherever used, because of this study. 

To the resources of Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, Epworth Notes, and The International 
Lesson Annual, add several translations of the 
New Testament for your study. Especially inter- 
esting and helpful will be J. B. Phillips’ Letters 
to Young Churches. (See also page 18.) The 
exposition on Philippians in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 11, will be helpful. You may find 
that, by reading several times as much as you 
can use, you will discover some ideas that will 
be very appropriate for your need and situation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The character of Christian joy 
A. The relation of joy to sorrow 
B. Are joy and happiness the same? 
III. The sources of joy 
A. Is it for a limited group? 
B. Is it available under every circumstance? 
IV. Paul’s secret—how to find joy 


To BEGIN 


Review last Sunday’s lesson. Point out that a 
part of what Christ means to the Christian is the 
possession of true Christian joy. The joy a Chris- 


tian possesses could well be counted as one result 
of the Christian experience. A person who has a 
spirit of love for his fellow man, who has the 
spirit of a little child, and who has a vivid sense of 
God and a dependence on him is likely also to 
know the meaning of Christian joy. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Do not let the fact that this is a familiar chapter 
lead you to touch lightly on it. In fact, the view 
of the writer of Wesley Quarterly that “This pas- 
sage [Philippians 4: 8-13] is so familiar that it re- 
quires little explanation” may be questioned. 
Familiarity does not necessarily mean under- 
standing. On the other hand, the fact that class 
members are fairly well acquainted with this chap- 
ter may help you to accomplish much more than 
you could otherwise. 

Those not present last Sunday will need help in 
being aware of the setting of this letter. Some 
pointed questions might be used to get brief an- 
swers on the details as to the writer, the situation 
in which he wrote, and the people to whom he was 
writing. 

Call attention to the wording of J. B. Phillips 
in his Letters to Young Churches. It may help 
your class visualize a little more clearly what Paul 
was actually saying if you will compare the fol- 
lowing phrases with those in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version: “Never forget the nearness of your 
Lord” (verse 5); “tell God every detail of your 
needs in earnest and thankful prayer” (verse 6); 
“Fix your minds on the things...” (verse 8). 


II. The character of Christian joy 


When the word Christian is put in front of the 
short word joy it gives the word a distinct char- 
acter. It is then different from the passing jubi- 
lant joy that one has as a result of good fortune 
or unexpected good news. Christian joy is con- 
siderably more than mere happiness. Adult Stu- 
dent insists that happiness is never guaranteed 
to the Christian. But joy is something deeper and 
is promised to be attainable for Christians in all 
circumstances. 

Joy is not even the opposite of sorrow, as is so 
often supposed. In the sixteenth chapter of John 
Jesus tells the disciples that their sorrow will 
finally turn into joy. He also promises that no one 
will be able to take their joy away from them. He 
looked on it as an eternal possession, once a per- 
son had found it. Sorrow is one of the inevitable 
results of living, but joy, according to Galatians, is 
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one “fruit of the Spirit . . . love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, self-control” (Galatians 5:22). 


III. The sources of joy 

If joy is a “fruit of the Spirit,” then it is not 
something that comes quickly but something that 
must be grown out of patient care. It is thus not 
restricted except that it is available only to those 
who have prepared for it. It is not available to 
any special group of people, but to those, in what- 
ever circumstance, who have a childlike trust in 
God and who are certain that God’s way is the 
way of love. Here are boundless sources of joy 
which will bring such deep satisfaction as to drive 
away worry and to fill Christians with the spirit 
of love to the point of having compassion for those 
who may wrong them. 


IV. Paul’s secret—how to find joy 


What was Paul’s secret of Christian joy? How 
do we find it? Wesley Quarterly suggests that 
Paul’s philosophy that brings joy for the Chris- 
tian is: 

A. Paul put himself completely in God’s hands, 
and here he got his strength. 

B. He became fully convinced that God is con- 
cerned about our individual lives. 

C. He gave up supposing that he knew what 
was best for him and had faith that God does know 
what is best. 

D. He trusted God at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances. He thanked God when things went 
right and waited when things went wrong, always 


keeping the channel open with quiet prayer. 

How can we follow Paul until we have this 
philosophy? It will no doubt require an act of 
faith, but this is never easy. Paul’s advice to the 
Philippians gives us one step that will take us 
in the right direction. He told them six important 
things to “think about.” Phillips calls it “a last 
piece of advice” and goes on to say, “If you be- 
lieve in goodness and if you value the approval 
of God, fix your mind on” whatever is true, hon- 
orable, just, pure, lovely, and gracious (Philip- 
pians 4:8). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If Christian joy is a fruit, what are some of 
the conditions upon which this fruit will appear 
on the tree of life? 

2. Do you believe that Christian joy and hap- 
piness are the same or different? Why? 

3. Do you recall an example of Paul singing for 
joy in difficult circumstances? 

4. Why do you think so many Christians seem 
to be lacking in possessing genuine Christian joy? 

5. Can you think of an instance in which some 
person seemed to have joy in the midst of deep 
sorrow? 

6. What are some conditions in our day which 
make it likely for people to put their faith in 
something other than God? 


In CLOSING 


Perhaps one more principle of the secret of ob- 
taining joy is that brought out in Wesley Quarter- 
ly to the effect that joy is never a direct result but 
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The carols express the joy of Christmas. 
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always a by-product. This is seen clearly in Sec- 
ond Corinthians in which the writer states, “So 
we do not lose heart. . . . because we look not to 
the things that are seen but to the things that are 
unseen; for the things that are seen are transient, 
but the things that are unseen are eternal” (4:16- 
18). 

In Dr. Earl Carlson’s short biography he relates 
how he was born in a poor home, ignored at birth 
to be a spastic for life. For years he had no con- 
trol over his legs, arms, or even his organs of 
speech. If he tried to lift food to his mouth, it 
might fly over his head. But frankly admitting 
his limitations, he kept his eyes on what was not 
seen—the dream of one day mastering his trouble 
enough to become a doctor and thereby help 
others with the same trouble which was his.} 

Each of us has our limits, but we can admit our 
handicaps and set our eyes on the unseen goal 
and “God will supply every need.” 


“Peace does not mean the end of all our striving; 
Joy does not mean the drying of our tears; 
Peace is the power that comes to souls arriving 
Up to the light where God himself appears.” 


re——The Group 


in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose: Our purpose in this lesson is to under- 
stand the concept of Christian joy. What is the 
character of this joy? What is its source? 

The class should remember Paul’s example. He 
could rejoice in all circumstances, including pe- 
riods of adversity. What was his secret? How did 
he achieve this inner resource which buoyed him 
up to live positively and optimistically? 

Preparation: Arrange chairs at the front of the 
classroom for the five or six students who are to 
present the symposium discussion. After the 
speakers have been seated, introduce the lesson 
by raising the questions suggested above. 

To begin: Call upon the student speakers one 
at a time to present their prepared talks. If they 
prefer, they may remain seated while speaking, 
in order to preserve an informal atmosphere. 

How to proceed: One speaker may wish to open 
the symposium by asking: Why do many non- 
Christians believe that Christianity is a joyless, 
somber religion? What is there in the lives of 
some Christians that would seem to indicate that 
it is joyless? Why are the lives of such Christians 
not really in accord with Christ’s teachings? 


1 Born That Way, by Earl Carlson, M.D. John Day Company, 1941. 


Another speaker may talk about the evident 
joy in Paul’s life. Here is a good point at which to 
read aloud the fourth chapter of Paul’s Letter 
to the Philippians, in which he expresses a joy not 
affected by external circumstances. How was it 
possible for Paul to achieve such an inner joy, 
which so dramatically sustained him during dark 
days? “The Bible Explained” in Wesley Quar- 
terly supplies excellent material on this subject. 

A third speaker may choose to consider the 
character of Christian joy. He should refer to 
Adult Student, especially the section on “Joy as 
a Hallmark.” He might reflect on the idea that a 
Christian finds joy even in sorrow. How is it pos- 
sible to rejoice amid reverses, disappointments, 
and heartbreak? 

The final speakers may wish to examine these 
questions: If adversity cannot dim Christian joy, 
how does success affect it? How does the proper 
Christian attitude of trust and faith lead to solu- 
tions of life’s problems? How may a Christian 
develop this attitude so that he may triumphantly 
meet life’s trials? 

Following the prepared speeches, the class as 
a whole should comment on the ideas expressed 
by the symposium group. Encourage a free ex- 
change of thought. 

In closing: Summarize briefly the main points 
presented by the group. Close with the idea that 
joy is a fruit of the spirit of Christ within the 
Christian, it is the normal expression of his en- 
counter with God. 

Looking ahead: Select four students to appear 
as members of a panel discussion for next week. 
Although the four will not need to prepare 
speeches, they should each carefully consider the 
subject; the wonder of incarnation. Ask them to 
be prepared to define incarnation. Invite them to 
examine the thought; If a Christian humbles him- 
self to serve mankind, in what respects does he 
represent God within his life? 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Dr. O. A. Battista, a distinguished research 
chemist, recently wrote a book entitled How to 
Enjoy Work and Get More Fun Out of Life 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 

Largely made up of personal experiences and 
specific suggestions, the volume rests on Dr. Bat- 
tista’s conviction that work should be a source 
of joy. Describing it as “the best wonder drug 
ever devised by God,” he suggests that a person 
who doesn’t find real happiness from his or her 
life work is a failure, no matter what material 
success may be won. 
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“You just can’t be miserable as long as you 
are properly and enjoyably busy,” he insists. 


 Shigeko Miimoto was considered a rather ordi- 
nary child—neither ugly nor beautiful. Then 
came the dreadful day when United States airmen 
dropped the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

Shigeko survived in spite of fearful burns. As 
an adolescent girl, she sometimes looked at her- 
self in the mirror and wondered whether or not 
she was fortunate to be alive. With tissues of her 
neck, throat, and chin burned, scarred, and dis- 
colored, her lower face looked as though it were 
covered by a grotesque Halloween mask. 

In a gesture of love, contrite Americans brought 
twenty-five Japanese girls to this country for sur- 
gical treatment. All were victims of the A-bomb; 
none was so disfigured as Shigeko. 

At New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital, extensive 
surgery brought Shigeko a new face. More im- 
portant, the devotion of her doctors and nurses 
gave her inspiration and courage. As a result of 
their influence, she entered school to prepare for 
work as a nurse’s aide. Now radiant, the girl 
whose joy is too profound to be hidden dates her 
most important change from the day she decided 
to spend the rest of her life in service to other 
people. 


* According to a recent news story, many of the 
best-known calendar artists in the United States 
were asked to select “the most interesting face” 
from a group of celebrities. 

Somewhat to the surprise of those who are 
familiar with some kinds of calendar art, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer was winner of the poll. His face, 
a majestic compound of dignity and serenity, was 
voted the most interesting in the world. 


¢& Through error, a South Carolina newspaper re- 
cently listed the name of the Reverend Loren 
Mead in the obituary column. Very much alive, 
the Episcopal rector answered several telephone 
calls from would-be sympathizers. Only through 
coming face-to-face with the reality of death, he 
said, can one fully recognize the joy of simply 
being alive. 


& Much present-day melancholy stems from plac- 
ing too great a value upon material standards of 
success. Many persons feel they can’t enjoy life 
unless they are prosperous by comparison with 
their neighbors. Too often satisfactions are de- 
pendent on the number and the year-model of 
possessions. 

“Let’s ease the pressure on ourselves by ad- 
mitting the impossibility of being a success by 
every standard,” suggests a distinguished editor. 
The magazine that proclaimed that path toward 
joy is the Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. “Many of our tensions,” it warns, “stem 
from trying to act the role of supermen.” 
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For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Philippians 4 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Since Philippi was the first European city to 
be evangelized by Paul, the Letter to the Philip- 
pians, as James A. Robertson says (The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary), is “the tenderest of all 
Paul’s letters.” 

In 168 B.c. Macedonia was subdued by the 
Romans. C. H. Turner says (Hastings Dictionary 
of the Bible, III), “Each Roman colony was a 
fresh representation of the Roman people in 
miniature. And Philippi, besides the normal 
privileges of all colonies possessed as well... 
exemption for its territory from the rent ordi- 


_ narily reserved for the Roman state over con- 


quered countries.” Turner further states, “About 
a hundred Latin inscriptions survive from Phil- 
ippi: the most interesting .. . records the names 
of a burial guild recruited from the lower classes 
[which] had erected a temple . . . to its tutelary 
deity.” 

In this closing chapter of Paul’s letter to the 
Christians of Philippi, his innermost heart is re- 
vealed. The Philippian Christians are the object 
of his love and longing and the source of his joy. 
Just as a garland of wild olive, green pars- 
ley, bay, or pine, is placed on a victor in the 
games or on the head of a guest at banquet, so 
Paul feels honored—yes, as though garlanded— 
by the Philippian Christians. 

However, all was not well in the Philippian 
Christian community, for two prominent women 
of that community were at outs with each other. 
From Acts 17:4 we learn that “not a few of 
the leading women” at Thessalonica had been 
won over by Paul to become members of the 
Christian community. So Paul appeals earnestly 
to these two influential and capable women to 
settle their differences, “to agree in the Lord” 
(verse 2). He requests his “true yokefellow,” most 
likely Luke (according to James A. Robertson 
in The Abingdon Bible Commentary), to “help 
these women,” because they had labored co-opera- 
tively with him and other fellow workers of note. 

Verses 4 to 7 are exhortations to the entire 
church at Philippi. Paul summons the Christians 
to joy, to self-restraint, to freedom from anxiety, 
to prayer, and assures them of divine peace. 

In verses 8-9 Paul calls upon the Philippian 
Christians to think honorable, pure, and gracious 
thoughts. He ventures, in all humility and sincer- 
ity, to present to these immature Christians his 
own conduct as a pattern for their daily living. 

In verses 10-13 Paul expresses his joy in their 
concern for him and offers his’ own testimony as 
to the availability of divine strength. 
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By B. F. JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Philippians 2; Luke 2: 8- 
20 (in this order). 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Whereas there is one more lesson in this unit, 
this is the last of a series of four lessons based 
on Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. Since Paul 
has little to say about the birth or childhood of 
Jesus, we might not expect him to say anything 
about the Incarnation. He does not mention the 
word incarnation nor is the word used elsewhere 
in the Bible. However, the writer in Adult Student 
tells us that Paul’s most important contribution 
to the study of the divinity of Christ is to be found 
in the second chapter of Philippians. 

Your resources for this lesson are Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, The In- 
terpreter’s Bible (Volume 11), The International 
Lesson Annual, and books on the Incarnation such 
as Walter Russell Bowie’s The Renewing Gospel 
(out of print) and James S. Stewart’s A Faith to 
Proclaim. (See page 18.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. God as Spirit 
HI. God in man 
IV. Humility 
V. Obedience 
VI. God in us 


To BEGIN 


Point out that the lesson writers evidently did 
not intend that this particular lesson on the Incar- 
nation should be based chiefly on the Christmas 
story in Luke. Most of the space in Adult Stu- 
dent and Wesley Quarterly is given to a considera- 
tion of the Incarnation as dealt with in Philippians. 

You might begin by reading Luke 2: 8-20, using 
it chiefly as a simple worship service, a setting 
of the stage for the study to follow. 





*Send your World Service offering to the conference treasurer 
promptly. . 


the Incarnation 
(World Service Sunday * ) 


How To ProcEED 
I. Scriptural background | 


It may be that in order to give the most careful 
consideration to the Scripture directly related 
to the lesson you will want to read only verses 1- 
11 of Philippians 2. The remaining verses are 
important but do not contribute directly to an 
understanding of the Incarnation. 

Wesley Quarterly finds from Philippians 2: 4-5 
two marks of a Christian: love and humility. An- 
other mark that is also to be seen in the early part 
of this chapter is obedience (verse 8). These 
might be called three of the great attributes of 
Christians. 

Paul dwells on these and holds that the char- 
acteristics were perfectly exemplified in Jesus. 
Then Paul gives one of his most outstanding pas- 
sages: “Therefore God has highly exalted him 
and bestowed on him the name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, in heaven and on earth and under 
the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord” (Philippians 2:9-11). In speaking 
about this poetic section of Paul’s letter the writer 
of Wesley Quarterly says that here we have in 
the words “Jesus is Lord” what may have been 
the first creedal statement about Jesus. 


II. God as Spirit 


Jackson (Adult Student) points out that this 
is one point at which the Jews agreed with the 
early Christians—both groups thought of God as 
Spirit. Some Christians talk and act as if they 
think God has human form and ways, but this 
was not Paul’s belief. 


III. God in man 


Jackson states that in Christian thought the 
Incarnation means that the Spirit who is God en- 
tered into human flesh. Walter Russell Bowie 
writes that Christ “was the entrance of very God 
into human life.” James Stewart puts it that “the 
Incarnation means that God has come right into 
the midst of the tumult and the shouting of this 
world.” 

As is pointed out in Adult Student, Paul 
never tried to marshall any proof as to the di- 
vinity of Jesus, he stressed faith in Christ rather 
than faith in the facts about Christ. Paul brought 
out his similarity to ordinary men, but also he 
emphasized that “the word became flesh.” 
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Three Lions 


Artist: Vladimir Odinokow 


An oriental conception of Mary and the infant Jesus. 


IV. Humility 


You may want to bring out that even though 
there is a great wonder about the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, God becoming man, that this doctrine 
is not unique to Christianity. The uniqueness is 
in the kind of God that was incarnated in man and 
the kind of man who was the result. Mentioned 
above were three marks of a Christian, as held 
by Paul: love, humility, and obedience. 

There are two kinds of humility, both of which 
were true of Jesus: humility before God and 
humility before men. Paul stressed more the 
humility before God, the humility of a Son. The 
Gospels have always stressed both kinds of hu- 
mility as evidenced in the story of Jesus’ life. 

Wesley Quarterly gives a list which includes: 
Jesus’ humble birth, his leaving the carpenter 
shop to become a wandering teacher with no place 
to lay his head, his attitude toward little children 
and toward publicans and sinners, his choice of 
teaching and healing rather than using his power 
in more spectacular ways, and his choice of the 
cross. The Incarnation has to do not only with the 
birth of Jesus, but also with his total life from 
birth to death. 

But lest we misunderstand the true nature of 
the humanity of Jesus, we are reminded by Jack- 
son that Jesus did not appear very humble before 
the Pharisees or the high priest, before Pilate or 
that “old fox,” Herod. True humility should never 
be confused with timidity or unwillingness to 
assert one’s beliefs at the right time and in the 
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proper place. The fact that Jesus was born in a 
stable, lived the life of a servant, and died on the 
cross as a criminal is not the whole story and 
would have little significance if divorced from the 
rest of his life. 


V. Obedience 


Paul, like the Fourth Evangelist, never hints 
that Jesus was divine because of his obedience, 
rather it was the other way around. This, how- 
ever, has not been so clear to some modern 
theologians, and we need to be careful in drawing 
easy conclusions about this important matter. 

It was when discussing obedience that Paul 
began to directly relate his message to the lives 
of the Philippians to whom he was writing. He 
commended them for their obedience in the past 
but then challenged them to go beyond this (2: 
2). 


VI. God in us 


Continuing the thought of verse 12, Paul makes 
the Incarnation have real significance for every 
Christian: “For God is at work in you, both to 
will and to work for his good pleasure” (2:13). 
Paul showed insight and faith in stressing that his 
presence was not needed for their continued 
growth. This was in line with Jesus’ practice 
when he directed a new convert to go home to 
his friends to live the new faith. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you express what the Incarna- 
tion means to you? 

2. What is your explanation of Paul having 
nothing to say about the birth and childhood of 
Jesus? 

3. What is unique about the Incarnation as a 
Christian doctrine? 

4. How are Christmas and the Incarnation con- 
nected? 

5. What do you think of as the most Christian 
part of the Christmas observance in your com- 
munity? 

6. What steps could this class take between now 
and next Christmas to make that season a more 
Christian one for this church and this community? 


In CLOSING 


Challenge your class members to see that it 
is this same Christ we have been studying about 
who humbles himself and knocks at the door of 
each one of us this Christmas. Christ never forces 
himself on us but is always ready to enter if the 
door is opened. The late William Temple speaks 
of “the room with the closed door”; he goes on 
to hold that actually each of us has a number of 
rooms in our mansion. We must be willing to un- 
lock the door to each room before Christ will 
enter that room. Finally, unless we allow him to 
enter the entire house, he will leave even the 
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rooms he has earlier entered. He will not stay 
unless he is made completely welcome.! 

As James Stewart says so aptly, “the Incarna- 
tion is social dynamite.’’ Halford Luccock brings 
us back to earth with a thud when he asks, “Is 
God on your Christmas list?” God “cannot use 
a person’s easy, sentimental admiration for Jesus. 
Mere words, no matter how beautiful, are no 
acceptable gift to God.” 2 What will we give him 
this Christmas? 


rp The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were glanned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From. Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose: This week’s lesson develops the sig- 
nificance of the Christian gospel and considers 
the meaning of Incarnation. We should ask: How 
can we develop Christlike attitudes in our daily 
living? 

Our purpose, too, is to understand the true 
meaning of humility, particularly as it relates to 
the humble birth of Christ. We should understand 
the meaning of service to others without concern 
for recognition or reward. 

Preparation: Invite the four students who are 
to participate as members of the panel to be 
seated at the front of the room. Introduce the sub- 
ject for today’s lesson by pointing out that Christ 
was born into this world as a manifestation of 
God. Quote particularly John 1:14, Colossians 
2:9, and 1 Timothy 3:16. 

To begin: Ask the question, What is meant by 
Incarnation? Today’s lesson in Adult Student has 
an excellent discussion of this concept. Show that 
Incarnation means that the Spirit, who is God, 
has entered into human flesh. 

How to proceed: Ask the panel members to dis- 
cuss the idea of God as Spirit. Ask: Why did 
Paul’s approach involve a faith in Christ rather 
than a faith in facts about the Christ? Why is it 
important for a Christian to understand the 
spirit of God? Why was it necessary for the spirit 
of God to appear on earth in the body of Christ? 

Next, develop the thought that God in the 
flesh was a great wonder to early Christians, just 
as to us today. How do we know he was Spirit in 
the flesh? Mention that the first Christmas repre- 
sented the Incarnation in fact. 

Lead to this idea: God’s spirit leaving heaven 
to enter an earthly body was a humbling experi- 
ence. Ask the panel to consider this striking act 
of humility. Then ask: How could Christ be 
_ 1 Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship, Archbishop Wil- 


liam Temple. (Out of print.) 
A emma Business, Halford E. Luccock. Harper and Brothers, 





humble, yet never be self-depreciating? How 
could he be humble and at the same time deal 
with high priests and with Pilate and Herod on a 
confident plane? 

The panel should stress the thought that Christ’s 
humility was not an abject feeling of inferiority 
before men; it was a humility before God. 

Ask the class to join in the discussion by asking: 
How is this same Christlike humility in the sight 
of God, this humbleness that expresses itself in 
a clear-eyed confidence and recognition of self- 
worth, a manifestation of God in man? 

In closing: Raise this interesting point: If Christ 
should return to earth today, how would modern 
Christians regard him? In what respects do we fail 
to recognize this trait of Christian humility in 
others? How can we bring ourselves to chart our 
lives in accordance with this humility? Conclude 
by summing up the discussion. 

Looking ahead: For next Sunday’s lesson, plan 
a short debate between two students. Ask the 
debaters, one favoring and one opposing, to pre- 
pare a short speech on the subject: Resolved: 
that we are achieving true Christian brotherhood 
today. Ask the speaker favoring the proposition to 
speak for seven minutes, the one opposed to speak 
for ten, and the favoring speaker to close with a 
three-minute refutation. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Writing in Indiana Teacher, Marie Fraser 
makes an important point for religion as well as 
for education. 

Specialized terms, she points out, may be very 
familiar to those who use them regularly. But to 
persons who come in contact with them only at 
intervals and in perfunctory fashion, an English 
word may be as baffling as though it were from 
the language of ancient Persia. 

As a case in point, she tells of a Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting at which considerable time 
was devoted to discussion of “grading on the 
curve.” Obviously puzzled, one mother rose and 
protested: “I can understand girls being graded 
on the curves, but I don’t see how it works with 
boys.” 

Do central words of the Christian faith have 
self-evident meaning to uninstructed persons? 


’& Not long ago, a church organ in Blackpool, 
England, created quite a disturbance. Citizens 
who expected to hear solemn hymns were startled 
during one service with a weather report from 
the British Broadcasting Company. 
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Investigation revealed that a piece of wire had 
dropped into the works of the organ. Through 
its influence, the instrument had become receptive 
to radio signals and served as a giant-size speaker. 

Perhaps that is a parable of the modern church. 
Too often we have let wires drop into the works. 
So instead of emitting the hallowed sounds of in- 
terpretation of doctrines such as the Incarnation, 
the church broadcasts a weather report. 


¢ Writing in motive magazine, a contemporary 
analyst of language points out that we daily use 
words almost as abstract as “Incarnation.” Some 
folk stumble over that word but do not hesitate to 
act as though they fully understand “love,” 
“time,” “justice,” and similar concepts. 


& We deceive ourself if we hope to make the 
Incarnation so easy and logical an idea that no 
man can stumble over it. Throughout Christian 
history men have alternated back and forth be- 
tween two perversions of this doctrine. Some have 
magnified our Lord’s divinity at the expense of his 
humanity. In other epochs—conspicuously our 
own—masses of persons have placed so much 
stress on the human Jesus that they have mini- 
mized his role as a transcendent Savior. 

During religious disturbances of the late fif- 
teenth century, English zealots went so far as to 
disfigure paintings that showed a halo-crowned 
Jesus. Some of the pike-scarred art treasures, 
lost for nearly five centuries, were discovered last 
year. Ours is not the first epoch in which the 
mystery of the Incarnation has offended some 


ears. 


For Your Notebook 











By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Philippians 2 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Christianity, so far as is known, first made its 
way to Philippi in the person of Paul about ap. 
50, most likely in the spring of that year. It was 
in the course of Paul’s second missionary journey 
when, as C. H. Turner says, the apostle “crossed 
for the first time from Asia, and having set foot 
on European ground at the seaport of Neapolis, 
pushed on without delay to the mother city of 
Philippi, where sufficient stay was made to 
preach and found a church.” (Hastings Dictionary 
of the Bible, Volume 3.) 

Paul and Timothy remained there “some days,” 
and when the Sabbath came, as the narrator of 
Acts informs us (Acts 16:13-15), they went out- 
side the gate to the riverside, where, as they sup- 
posed, a place of prayer was located. Seeing the 
women who had come together, one of them 
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The Church in the Making 


Next month we will begin a study of the 
beginnings of the Christian Church. These 
lessons are designed to help adults find their 
place in the Church today. 

The unit, “The Church in the Making,” 
has five lessons. The topics for the January 
sessions are: 


January 5: The Church’s One Foundation 

January 12: The Church’s Power 

January 19: The Church Is a Fellowship 

January 26: The Church Organizes for Serv- 
ice 











being “a woman n&med Lydia, from the city of 
Thyatira, a seller of purple goods, who was a wor- 
shiper of God,” Paul and Timothy spoke to them. 
The Lord led Lydia to give heed to Paul’s words: 
she and her household were baptized. At her 
invitation Paul and Timothy stayed at her house. 

In Philippians 2:1-4 Paul exhorts the Christians 
of Philippi to the spirit of concord, unselfishness, 
humility, and generous concern for others. Then, 
in words that have been classic, 2:5-11, he sum- 
mons them to express in their lives the self-hu- 
miliation of Jesus. 

James A. Robertson, speaking of the self-hu- 
miliation of Christ as described in 2:5-11, inter- 
prets it as follows: 

“The point of emphasis in the whole passage 
is the unspeakable contrast between the heavenly 
and the earthly states, between being in the form 
of God and taking the form of a slave. Paul is 
gripped and governed by the profound ethical 
significance of the humiliation. 

“... he [Christ] chose the long, bitter, sorrow- 
ful way of humiliation, suffering, and death. So 
he emptied himself, divested himself of the divine 
glory which he had when in the form of God, 
and assumed the form of a slave. . . . Servitude 
belonged to the essential nature of his humanity, 


“... Christ has carried his manhood—the man- 
hood that has redeemed humanity into the God- 
head, and as such now receives the homage of 
creation.” } 


THE essence of the Incarnation, as Ernest F. 
Scott has stated it, is “the great principle that the 
Word was made flesh, the Divine Life identified it- 
self with humanity ... although it [the revela- 
tion] was new it wove itself naturally into the 
existing life of the world .. . and the new revela- 
tion attached itself to what was noblest and best 


in the world’s earlier thought.” 2 
1 James A. Robertson, in The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pages 
1244-45, Abingdon Press, 1929. 


2 From “The New Testament and Criticism,” by Ernest F. Scott, 
in The Abingdon Bitle Commentary. Abingdon Press. 
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By B. F. JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Philemon. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Although this is the last lesson in this unit of 
five, it concerns Paul’s Letter to Philemon that 
was evidently written at about the same time 
and from within the same prison walls as his 
Letter to the Philippians. 

Your resources are Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, Epworth Notes, The Interpreter’s 
Bible, The International Lesson Annual, and one 
of the modern translations of the New Testament. 
One of these modern translations may help give 
you the feeling that you are reading a letter as 
truly as any you may have received in the mail 
this past week. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Brotherhood through creation 
III. Difficulties of brotherhood 
IV. Brotherhood through Christ 


To BrEGIn 


Make a frank effort to get your class excited 
about this little letter of less than five hundred 
words. It is the most personal of the more than 
twenty letters in the New Testament. If any mod- 
ern letters are important enough to deserve being 
torn open hastily and read, this letter was surely 
important in this same way. 

This is probably one of the most unusual letters 
in recorded history. It was written by a prisoner 
about a runaway slave to a very wealthy man. 
Such unusual facts should arouse the curiosity 
of any person who has not realized that the New 
Testament contains such a letter. When it be- 
comes known who the prisoner was, what he was 
suggesting be done with this runaway slave, and 
the motivation he was relying on, the plot be- 
comes more interesting. 

A unique approach would be to type the letter 
on a single sheet, place it in an envelope properly 
addressed, and read it to your class as a modern 


letter might be read. Have a Bible at hand so that 
later the length, location, and nature of the letter 
in the Bible can be seen. 

How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Philemon is doubtless one of hundreds of let- 


. ters written by Paul. Some scholars think that the 


likelihood that Onesimus was later made a bishop 
may have been a reason for the preservation of 
this letter. 

All letters tell something about the person 
who wrote them. Philemon tells about Paul’s per- 
sonal affection, tact, tenderness and practicality. 
The letter has been called by George Buttrick 
“the seed that finally split the rock of slavery.” 

It is interesting that Paul speaks of being a 
“prisoner for Christ Jesus” and not as being a 
prisoner of the Romans. In speaking of a church 
that met in the house, probably in Philemon’s 
house, Paul is simply describing the practice of 
the church in the early Christian period to meet 
in homes. This custom continued until the third 
century. 

The seventh verse commends Philemon for an 
unrecorded kindness. 

The in-between-the-lines parts of this letter are 
enough to cause considerable conjecture as to 
just what Paul meant. Verse 15, beginning “Per- 
haps,” is the most rewarding in this way. Paul 
seems to be puzzled at how strange it was for a 
runaway slave to be the messenger of such a 
noble truth of brotherhood. He carried this truth 
two ways—first, in the letter itself; second, in his 
very person. The letter was but a symbol of the 
truth that a runaway slave was being trusted to 
return to his master with the faith that somehow 
his former master would forgive him and treat 
him “no longer as a slave but more than a slave, 
a beloved brother” (verse 16). 


II. Brotherhood through creation 


In Wesley Quarterly it is held that some people 
are less than Christian in reserving the feeling of 
complete brotherhood for Christian brothers only. 
He points out that since all men were created 
equal by one God, we are all brothers, regardless 
of race, religion, or social rank. This is stressed 
by the writers of Romans, Colossians, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and numerous other sections of 
the New Testament. It does not follow, however, 
that people of all races, religions, and social ranks 
can be expected to believe this automatically or 
to live accordingly. 
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Point out to your class that equality would not 
have been set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence without the undergirding of a belief in 
the creative activity of God in designing all men 
equal, at least in their needs and worth. 


III. Difficulties of brotherhood 


Help your class see some of the difficulties in- 
volved in achieving brotherhood. Three of the 
most common obstacles, as listed (Wesley Quar- 
terly), are ignorance, selfishness, and pride. Let 
the class discuss the extent of these particular 
obstacles. Jackson (Adult Student) also cites a 
number of examples of obstacles to brotherhood. 

Would you agree that the cause of brotherhood 
has been held back more by pride and selfishness 
than by ignorance? If not, how is it possible for 
so much unbrotherly conduct to be practiced even 
among the so-called best-educated classes? 

Certainly Paul could have given in to any one 
of the difficulties that block the way to brother- 
hood. Whether or not Onesimus was educated, 
Paul loved him and trusted him completely. It is 
quite probable that Philemon had some tendencies 
toward selfishness and pride. But Paul com- 
mended him for his previous good conduct and 
challenged him to a higher code of ethics. He 
dared to trust both of these men, putting them 
entirely on their own, and knowing that either or 
both might fail him. 


IV. Brotherhood through Christ 


It seems unlikely that Paul’s faith in these two 
men would have been justifiable had it not been 
that he was a Christian and had been instru- 
mental in leading both of them to accept Christ. 
Certainly there would be little left that would be 
convincing in this letter if Christian faith, ethics, 
forgiveness, trust, and companionship were taken 
out. 

Reread the letter carefully and ask what part 
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Paul dictating one of his letters. 

scene from the film, Our 
Bible—How It Came to Us, 
produced by the American 
Bible Society. 


of it could remain without the Christian reli- 
gion. Would there be anything left but a nominal- 
ly friendly greeting and a brief half-hearted hope 
that Paul’s mutual friends would have high re- 
gard for one another just because they were his 
friends? How could one explain such a strange 
trio of friendships—a prisoner, a runaway slave, 
and a rich man? 

It seems more and more evident that commu- 
nism has not been able to build brotherhood 
through its creed or philosophy. Nor has scientific 
humanism found it possible to bring about the 
close brotherhood which might seem to some to 
be a natural corollary of the scientific proof of 
man’s equality through creation. 

As Jackson (Adult Student) holds, the brother- 
hood of creation must be supplemented by the 
brotherhood of redemption. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think Paul should have been more 
outspoken in condemning the institution of 
slavery? State your reason for your view on this. 

2. Do you think Paul intended Philemon to free 
Onesimus or to treat him more kindly? 

3. What do you think Paul was referring to in 
his phrase about Philemon having refreshed the 
saints? 

4, What modern application do you see coming 
from this little letter? 

5. Which of these—ignorance, selfishness, or 
pride—might have caused Paul’s hopes for Onesi- 
mus and Philemon to be in vain? 


In CLOSING 


Sum up for the class the significance of the five 
lessons in this unit. Pick up some of the high 
points in each lesson, showing their relation to 
the unit topic, “The Gospel Applied to Persons.” 

The Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church has recently produced a 
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pilot film for a children’s television program with 
the title Runaway Home. This is not about 
Onesimus, but it might well be. It is not about 
Philemon, but it describes what happened to him, 
too. The title describes what happens to every 
Paul, Onesimus, Philemon, or person of any cen- 
tury who has left his rightful place as a true son 
of the Father and then returns to a full relation- 
ship to his Father. Thus the most significant thing 
about Onesimus’ return to his master was that 
both these men, through Paul’s guidance and 
trust, came into a new relationship to their 
creator, their Father God. 


f——The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose: Today we are to consider the true 
basis of human brotherhood. We are to ask: How 
can we increase the spirit of brotherhood? 

The class should attempt to understand how 
Christian brotherhood can be achieved. The group 
should examine ignorance, selfishness, and pride 
as among the greatest obstacles to brotherhood. 

Preparation: Call to the front the two students 
selected to debate the proposition: Resolved: that 
we are achieving true Christian brotherhood to- 
day. 

To begin: The first speaker, taking about seven 
minutes, should open by recalling Paul’s short 
Letter to Philemon. Read also the section, “Equal 
before God,” in Adult Student. Mention that the 
Lord’s Prayer begins, “Our Father,” indicating 
that all those who pray those words are brothers, 
regardless of race, national origin, religion, or 
political belief. 

How to proceed: The first speaker should re- 
mind the class that, according to our founding 
fathers, “All men are created equal.” 

He should develop the theme that human beings 
are far more similar than they are different, that 
the only differences are superficial and unimpor- 
tant. He should close by stressing that God has 
created mankind of one flesh and one blood, and 
that those who accept Christ must accept the con- 
cept of brotherhood. Thus true brotherhood is 
being achieved today. 

The opposing speaker should open his ten min- 
utes by showing that although men are, indeed, 
created equal, in this world true equality does not 
long continue to exist. He should show that many 
professing Christians do not really accept other 
races and nationalities or those of differing poli- 
tical beliefs as brothers. 


He should refer to the problems of racial de- 
segregation. He should show that many people are 
not yet ready to accept persons of other races as 
brothers, that the nation has far to go before it 
reaches the objective of true Christian brother- 
hood. 

Then the first speaker should take three min- 
utes in which to answer the charges made by the 
opposing debater. He should summarize the de- 
bate and conclude by a brief restatement of his 
point of view. 

Following this twenty-minute debate, the class 
as a group might consider such questions as, How 
would practicing Christianity further the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood? What are the Christian’s 
real responsibilities regarding brotherhood? What 
are the prospects for a lasting peace through the 
medium of regarding others as our brothers? 

In closing: Ask each member of the class to 
take an honest inventory of his own prejudices 
toward others. Urge them to recall Christ’s uni- 
versal teaching. Remind them that we are all 
God’s children, hence we are truly “brothers under 
the skin.” Stress that serving Christ is not always 
easy. Indeed, one must keep his teachings in mind 
always, as Paul so eloquently preached, if we are 
to attempt to follow in Christ’s steps. 

Looking ahead: Suggest that the class rededi- 
cate themselves to service for Christ, that a pro- 
gram of daily reading of the Scriptures will do 
much to help them to develop into Christian 
maturity. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& Though not usually regarded as difficult, the 
concept of “brotherhood” is actually almost as 
complex as that of the Incarnation. For it is al- 
most as hard to understand the depths of human 
love as to grasp the paradox of a personality who 
is both God and man in one. 

Instead of talking about brotherhood, Mrs. 
Vera Kelly has demonstrated it. With her mis- 
sionary husband and their two small children, she 
lived among Indians of central Alaska. 

Albert Kelly drowned last winter trying to 
bring help to his marooned family. After four days 
without food or shelter, a rescue party found 
them. Rebecca, three, was severely frostbitten. 
Baby Thomas, four months old, died of hunger 
and cold. Their mother, taken to a hospital for 
treatment, could not forget the Indians for whom 
she felt love and responsibility. From her bed she 
announced her plan to return to them in order to 
continue evangelistic work. 
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* No matter how sincere our talk of world Chris- 
tianity may be, there can be no real separation 
between missions and politics. Talk of brother- 
hood on the part of church groups is sometimes 
accompanied by violence from the nations that 
send missionaries. 

British and French missionary societies have 
led much Protestant work in the Middle East. 
When armed forces of those nations made their 
famous 1956 invasion, effects on missionary en- 
terprises were felt quickly. Two of the largest 
stations in the region were closed at once, and 
nationals moved to expel all British and French 
missionaries. 


+ It is at once the hope and the despair of man 
that humans have capacity for sublime examples 
of brotherhood, matched only by brutal examples 
of depravity. Though it would be hard to attempt 
a precise listing, the world’s saints and martyrs 
are probably matched by dictators and dema- 
gogues. For every Francis of Assisi, there is likely 
to be an Adolph Hitler. 

At 49, Jim Hudson played dictator among the 
inmates of Michigan State Prison. Sentenced to 
life imprisonment for murder, he became a feared 
and hated force behind bars. He not only refused 
to accept treatment for the syphilis with which he 
was infected; he once deliberately bit a guard in 
order to transfer the malady to him. Hudson led 
more than one prison riot, bullied his cell mates, 
and stabbed another prisoner with a screwdriver. 

Make no mistake about it. If we really mean it 
when we talk about being “brothers through 
Christ,” we cannot close the doors of our lives 
to the Jim Hudsons who beat and bully their way 
along. “Brotherhood” is a safe concept—even a 
convenient one—so long as every man is free to 
decide what persons he shall choose to call 
“brother.” It becomes radical, even explosive, 
when viewed in any thing approaching the New 
Testament sense. 


+ H. Brewster Jennings, executive of Socony Oil 
Company, takes issue with a well-established idea 
of historians. Man’s greatest discovery is not fire, 
he says. Neither is it the wheel or atomic energy. 
“Man’s greatest discovery is teamwork by agree- 
ment,” says he. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Philemon comes 
from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Philemon was one of Paul’s converts to Chris- 
tianity and an important member of the Colossian 
Christian community. His conversion took. place, 
Henry Cowan maintains (“Philemon” in Hast- 
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ings Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, Vol. II), 
“not at Colossae” but presumably during the 
apostle’s three years’ abode at Ephesus. The rela- 
tions between Ephesus and the cities of the Lycus 
valley, of which Colossae was one, were very 
close. 

Colossae, where Philemon lived, as James 
Strahan says (“Colossae,” in Hastings Dictionary 
of the Apostolic Church, Vol. I, p. 226), was “the 
name given to an ancient Phrygian city on the 
southern bank of the Lycus River, an affluent of 
the Maeander. It was situated at the lower end of 
a narrow glen about ten miles long.” 

As James Strahan informs us, “Colossae was 
one of three sister cities which received the gospel 
about the same time” (Colossians 4:13). Laodicea 
was about ten miles farther down the Lycus val- 
ley and faced Hierapolis, which was picturesquely 
seated on a plateau six miles to the north. Behind 
Colossae and Laodicea rose the mighty, snow- 
capped range of Cadmus, ‘Father of Mountains,’ 
over eight thousand feet above sea level.” 

At one time Colossae was a city of great im- 
portance, designated by Herodotus as “a great 
city of Phrygia.” But with the growth into promi- 
nence of Laodicea and Hierapolis, Colossae’s fame 
waned. It was destroyed along with Laodicea and 
Hierapolis in the tenth year of Nero, according to 
Eusebius. 

In Philemon, verses 1-2, Paul includes in the 
address of his letter “Apphia our sister” and 
“Archippus our fellow soldier.” According to 
Lightfoot and Zahn, Apphia is a Phrygian name. 
Most interpreters believe that she was Philemon’s 
wife. As Cowan informs us, “the ancient Greek 
Martyrology represents Apphia (along with Phile- 
mon) as suffering martyrdom under Nero.” Paul 
views as worthy of the Lord’s blessing Philemon, 
Apphia, and Archippus, possibly a son of Phile- 
mon and probably an office-bearer in the church. 
Upon these three Paul pronounced his benedic- 
tion (verse 3). 

In verses 4-7 Paul thanks God for Philemon’s 
faith, love, and inspiring friendship toward his 
fellow Christians. Verse 7 has behind it, as C. H. 
Dodd suggests (The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary), “some particular manifestation of love or 
charity,” which “Paul was quick to mark.” 

Then in verses 8-16 comes the burden of Paul’s 
letter. It is a delicately worded request that Phile- 
mon take back into his household his slave, 
Onesimus, who had robbed his master, thus de- 
filing his own name (meaning “profitable”), but 
who has been converted by Paul, and will now 
be—what his name suggests—“profitable” to 
Philemon. Anything which Onesimus owes his 
master Paul will gladly repay. Both Onesimus, 
the slave, and Philemon, his master, are on a new 
footing now because they are fellow Christians. 
The master-slave relation that once existed has 
now become a relationship of spiritual equality 
between brothers in Christ. 
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By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson you are beginning a five-lesson 
unit on “Methodists at Worship.” The acceptance 
of the responsibility of teaching this unit is in- 
deed a sacred trust, for modern man is sorely 
limited in his understanding of true worship. 

Worship is encounter with God. Clarice Bow- 
man says that “to worship... is to focus God- 
ward.” Wallace Fridy speaks of worship as 
“keeping our windows open toward God” as 
did Daniel when he opened his windows symboli- 
cally toward Jerusalem ( Daniel 6:10). Whatever 
words are used to describe what worship is, this 
unit will be successful only to the degree in which 
the worship of teacher and students has been 
made more sincere and meaningful. 

Here are some suggestions for your prepara- 
tion. 

1. Have The Book of Worship, the Bible, and 
The Methodist Hymnal available at all times for 
yourself and, if possible, for your students also. 
The Adult Student material makes constant refer- 
ence to them. (Hymn numbers mentioned in this 
material refer to The Methodist Hymnal, page 
numbers refer to The Book of Worship.) 

The Book of Worship for Church and Home was 
published in 1945 by The Methodist Publishing 
House ($1.50) in accordance with the action of 
the 1944 General Conference. It was designed to 
help people in their worship of God. In addition 
to the historic offices and ritual of The Methodist 
Church, it has a wealth of devotional material in 
the form of prayers, scriptural readings, and 
orders of worship. Foremost attention was given 
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to guidance for the individual and family in daily 
devotion. 

2. Read the entire unit in Adult Student in one 
sitting, if possible, before your study of each 
lesson. 

3. If possible, read at least parts of one or more 
related books for your own inspiration and direc- 
tion along the lines of worship. See page 32. 

4, Encourage all members of the class (includ- 
ing yourself!) to read the daily Bible readings 
(Adult Student). This will help each individual to 
continue throughout the week the thoughts begun 
in the Sunday lesson. It will also help to focus 
daily attention on the purpose of this study—to 
deepen our awareness of God. 

5. Urge class members to make a serious effort 
to read the material in Adult Student before each 
class session. Ask them to bring their copies. 

6. Ask one or two people to assist in each class 
period by reading Scripture references and pray- 
ing the prayers from The Book of Worship. Give 
them time to prepare. 

7. Try to permeate the entire unit with the 
spirit of worship. The material in Adult Student 
is filled with opportunities for brief moments of 
worship—a prayer here, a verse of Scripture 
there. Make these moments filled with “the breath 
of God.” Thus will you and your students grow 
in the art of true worship, “keeping your windows 
open toward God” continuously. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I, “Whom do you seek?” 
II. Can we learn how to worship? 
III. Worship “from the inside, out” 


To BEGIN 


Perhaps a unit on worship rightly begins with 
some moments of directed worship. To focus the 
minds of all on the purpose of this session you 
might begin by reading one of the following pas- 
sages of Scripture: Isaiah 55:6, or Jeremiah 29: 
12-14a, or Deuteronomy 4:29. This might be 
followed by a brief period of silent prayer. You 
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may then wish to lead the class in a prayer of 
your own, asking God so to fill the hearts of all 
that they may be ready for an inpouring of his 
Spirit. Or you may want to use some such prayer 
as the following from Augustine’s Confessions: 

“Great art thou, O Lord, and greatly to be 
praised; great is Thy power, and Thy wisdom 


infinite. . . . Thou awakest us to delight in Thy 
praise; for Thou madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless, until it repose in Thee. . . . They 


that seek Thee shall find Thee, and they that 
find shall praise Thee.” Amen. 

You might continue by reminding the class that 
this is the first of five lessons on “Methodists at 
Worship.” Share with the class your own hopes 
for this study, the need we all have for worship 
on deeper levels than most of us have known, 
and the part each class member can have in mak- 
ing the study a vital and meaningful experience. 

Perhaps this is a good time to explain what 
The Book of Worship is. Every Methodist home 
should have a copy. 

As an introduction to this first lesson, “We 
Worship a Mighty God,” you might ask members 
of the class to mention some of the ways by 
which we become more aware of God. The follow- 
ing will probably be among those suggested: 
prayer, the Bible, hymns, symbols (the cross, 
bread and wine, lighted candles, etc.) , the beau- 
ties of nature, experiences of great need (sorrow, 
making important decisions, etc.). 


How To PROCEED 
I. “Whom do you seek?” 


The upsurge of church attendance throughout 
many parts of our country has encouraged many 
to believe that there is a new thirst for God, a 
revitalized interest in religion among the Ameri- 
can pepole. Others question the motives behind 
the church attendance of some persons. Some of 
our Christian friends from other countries are im- 





Additional Resources* 


The Book of Worship. The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50. 

Restoring Worship, by Clarice Bowman. 
Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

Worship, by Evelyn Underhill. Harper and 
Brothers. $4.00. 

Prayer and Worship, by Douglas Steere. As- 
sociation Press. 75 cents. 

The Methodist Hymnal, The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. $2.10 postpaid. 


FILMSTRIP: 


Growth in Our Idea of God. 35 mm. Scripts 
for adults and children. Sale, $5.00. 


* Order these materials from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 
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pressed with the fact that ours tends to be a one- 
class church, excluding many who labor with 
their hands, who do not dress “respectably,” who 
do not have a certain educational background, 
and whose skin is not white. 

Is there a danger of American churches becom- 
ing social clubs rather than churches? It is pro- 
fessionally profitable, isn’t it, to join a “good” 
church when moving into a new community? And 
doesn’t it give us a chance to wear our best clothes 
ever so often? Perhaps, more than we realize, we 
need to examine our motives as we go through 
the forms of worship. 

Earlier we listed some of the ways by which 
we become more aware of God. But do they 
really lead us into a greater awareness of God? 
Are we in danger of having prayers because it is 
expected? Of singing hymns because we like the 
tunes? Of using cross and candles on the altar be- 
cause they look pretty? The question that really 
challenges us is the one Jesus asked Mary in the 
garden before she knew of the Resurrection: 
“Whom do you seek?” If, after we have prayed, 
or sung a hymn, or heard a sermon, or seen a 
beautiful sunset, we can say with Mary, “I have 
seen the Lord’”—then, and only then, have we 
worshiped. 

The need for understanding better Whom and 
What we seek in worship is not peculiar to the 
twentieth century. The Old Testament is full of 
such expressed need. In Deuteronomy 4:29 we 
find these words: “. . . You will seek the Lorp 
your God, and you will find him, if you search 
after him with all your heart and with all your 
soul.” In Jeremiah 29:13 this idea is expressed in 
similar words: “You will seek me and find me; 
when you seek me with all your heart... .” 

We are told in the Adult Student material that 
going through the forms in private devotions, in 
family worship, or in public worship, is not suffi- 
cient. Like Mary, we may come to the right place 
but, unless we are turned in the right direction, 
we do not find God. Even the Old Testament writ- 
ers, before Jesus came to point the way, had dis- 
covered that unless we seek God with all our 
hearts our search will be in vain. In fact, we are 
not seeking at all unless it is with all our hearts. 
There is a line from a hymn which expresses it 
this way: “Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” 
You see, the desire behind our prayer is more im- 
portant than the words we use in prayer. 

Whom do you seek? Your answer is the key 
that closes or opens the windows of worship, for 
God needs not to be found. He is here—now—if 
we but open our hearts to him. 


II. Can we learn how to worship? 


We worship a mighty God! Why is it that one 
person can walk along a mountain trail and have 
no experience of God’s nearness, while another 
feels that the majesty of the mountains and the 
deep shade of a pine forest shout of God’s presence 
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and creation? The first person has not learned 
how to worship; the other one has. What each got 
out of the experience was in proportion to what 
he took into it. How then can we learn how to 
worship so that not only the forms of worship but 
all of life’s experiences may mean more to us? 

One of the ways we learn how to worship is to 
read the Bible thoughtfully. Often a commentary, 
such as The Abingdon Commentary or The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, can throw light on a particular 
passage which makes it live as it never has before. 
Sometimes an introductory sentence or two will 
illumine a Scripture passage with new insight. In 
such a way The Book of Worship illumines many 
passages of Scripture. 

Why not take some time to have the class look 
up the passages referred to in Adult Student and 
have them read with the introductory sentences 
from The Book of Worship? Some might be read 
in unison (if there are enough Bibles); others 
might be read by those you have asked ahead of 
time to assist you. The act of reading aloud, or 
hearing read, such passages as Psalms 8 and 139, 
Job 38, Psalms 90, and others, will be a significant 
step toward learning how to worship. 

Another of the ways of learning how to worship 
is to cultivate the art of praying. Most of us are 
very limited in our ability to pray—limited by 
our elementary knowledge of God, of man, of the 
world in which we live. It helps us greatly, there- 
fore, to become familiar with the great prayers of 
the Church. By praying through them the great 
ideas can, if our hearts are open to God, even- 
tually become our cwn. Let us, therefore, spend 
a part of this time of learning how to worship by 
praying the great prayers quoted and referred to 
in Adult Student. 

These are but two of the forms of worship. You 
might ask the class to mention some of the other 
forms of worship to which the same yardstick 
could be applied. For example, how thoughtfully 
and sincerely do we select and sing the great 
hymns? How much attention do we pay to 
whether we sing what we believe and believe what 
we sing? If time permits, stimulating class discus- 
sion could be encouraged at this point. (A helpful 
resource would be the July, 1957, issue of The 
Church School.) 


III. Worship “from the inside, out” 


Bowman’s basic message of this lesson (Adult 
Student) might be summarized: ‘Worship is al- 
ways from the inside, out.” This is the heart of 
what we are trying to say. Surely we realize that 
the weakness, as well as the strength, of our faith 
as Protestants is in each individual Christian’s 
inescapable responsibility to worship for himself. 
No priest, no choir, can do it for us. No observ- 
ance of formalities, no enjoyment of an aesthetic 
experience, can be a substitute for genuine wor- 
ship. Worship is our response to God, giving 
him a chance to lead and direct our lives. Unless 


worship results in God-centered living, we have 
not truly worshiped. 

And so, whether our worship be in solitude, 
in the family circle, or in the sanctuary of a 
beautiful (or unbeautiful) church, our forms of 
worship will have meaning for our lives only if 
we seek God with all our hearts and souls. Then 
may we pray with confidence the words of Augus- 
tine: “They that seek shall find Him, and they 
that find shall praise Him.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does genuine worship lead to better 
Christian living? Give examples. 

2. Is it possible for a person to worship on the 
golf course or in the woods just as truly as in 
the sanctuary on Sunday morning? 

3. What is the essential prerequisite for a mean- 
ingful worship experience? Is it that we like the 
music, the sermon, the minister? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

4. In what way might a widespread revitaliza- 
tion of worship among American Christians con- 
tribute to lessening the number of patients need- 
ing psychiatric attention? 

5. What differences might result in our individ- 
ual lives, in our communities, and in our national 
policies if more people had more meaningful wor- 
ship experiences? 

6. What do Communists mean when they say 
that religion is “the opiate of the people” (re- 
ferring especially to the Christian religion)? Is 
there any truth in what they say? 

7. What can we do this week to make Christian 
worship minister more adequately to the spiritual 
hunger of people in contemporary society? 


In CLOSING 


The illustration about the grand piano with 
which the lesson in Adult Student is concluded 
could well be referred to in closing this first les- 
son. It admirably illustrates how empty are our 
criticisms of the forms of worship until we have 
learned how to worship. This “learning how” in- 
volves all our hearts and souls, for “worship is 
always from the inside, out.” 


p—_The Group in Action 


By BARBARA PITTARD 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: The purpose of the unit is 
(1) to guide members of the group in examining 
the ways we worship, what, when and why we 
worship, the order or steps of worship; (2) to 





Miss Prrrarp is director of adult work of the North 
Georgia Conference Board of Education. 
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familiarize the members with The Book of Wor- 
ship and other materials of worship; (3) to an- 
ticipate, initiate, and prepare informal worship 
experiences growing out of the discussion. 

Preparation for the unit: Read carefully the 
material in Adult Student. Become familiar with 
The Book of Worship. Secure copies to be used 
by the group. See page 32 for recommended re- 
sources. Preview the filmstrip, Growth in Our 
Idea of God before using it. 

To begin: As the leader, you will want to make 
some introductory remarks about the unit and 
the first lesson. They might include the follow- 
ing: Worship is one of the social experiences 
familiar to us all. We have attended formal wor- 
ship services most of our lives. In fact, such wor- 
ship experiences are so familiar that they are in 
peril of losing their freshness of meaning. We at- 
tend and automatically follow the service without 
thinking about its meaning. 

It is good to examine our feelings and attitudes 
about worship, to discover where we are in our 
worship experiences, to study the steps and forms 
of worship. Cite Bowman’s (Adult Student) ex- 
ample of Mary as the plight of many of us. “We 
go to church. We try to have family observ- 
ances of prayer and Scripture reading. Many of 
us bow in private devotions regularly. Like Mary, 
we come to the right place. But are we always 
turned in the right direction?” 

How to proceed: The first question for the 
group to face is, What does worship mean to us? 
Approach the question by a study of the worship 
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experiences of others and compare them with our 
own. Divide the group into small discussion 
groups of five to eight persons. Assign each group 
one of the following passages: Psalms 139; Mat- 
thew 6:5-15; Romans 8: 31-32, 35, 37-39. Ask them 
to read their passage, remembering that back of 
it is the experience of a man. What is he experi- 
encing? Is it a worship experience? Why? Give 
the group a minimum of fifteen minutes. 

Share their conclusions by listing the steps of 
worship experienced by the authors of the pas- 
sages, such as praise, awareness of the presence 
of God, awareness of the greatness of God, peti- 
tion, etc. Introduce for general discussion the 
question: What is the purpose of worship? Com- 
pare the ideas of the members with Bowman’s in 
Adult Student. 

Worship is (1) to help us find a living fellow- 
ship with God, (2) to seek and be found of God, 
(3) to strengthen the worshiper’s belief in God 
who is seeking, caring for men, (4) help us solve 
problems, (5) help us gain ethical insight. 

To conclude: Plan the summary as a closing 
worship experience. (Use Bowman’s statement 
that “Worship, to be real—and not a mere per- 
formance we view as spectators—must move us 
to seek God.” 

Use one of the morning prayers on page 324. 
(Lead the group in this.) Request two members 
of the group to be prepared to read Psalms 90 
(page 298) and 8 (page 264). 

Conclude with the Prayer for a High Calling, 
page 339. 


Preparing to Worship Sincerely 
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By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparing for this and each of the following 
lessons, you will want always to read carefully the 
lesson in Adult Student, to read the daily Bible 
readings along with members of your class, and 
to have at hand the basic resource materials men- 
tioned previously (the Bible, The Book of Wor- 
ship, and The Methodist Hymnal) along with 
other resources of your own choosing (see page 
32). 
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Study Isaiah 6:1-8 in relation to the pattern 
of worship given in Adult Student. Try to dis- 
cover for yourself which verses in Isaiah express 
each of the stages in this unfolding pattern of wor- 
ship. Restoring Worship, chapter 9, would be a 
good resource. 

You would stand on firmer ground as you teach 
this lesson if you discovered some unique char- 
acteristics of the various kinds of Christian wor- 
ship: (1) Roman Catholic worship and (2) Prot- 
estant worship from the highly liturgical worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the com- 
pletely nonliturgical worship of the Society of 
Friends. You would thus know better where 
Methodist worship stands in relation to those 
varying types. 

The January and March, 1957, issues of motive 
contain articles related to today’s lesson. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Worship as personal communication 
II. Living light in words 
III. Forms in our worship 


To BEGIN 


A brief opening worship may help the class 
members to be more receptive to the prayers and 
other moments of worship interspersed through- 
out the lesson. 

You might read John 4: 23-24 and follow it with 
silent prayer. 

A “Prayer for Guidance” might be read by the 
group (page 123 or 338-39, The Book of Worship). 

In the last session we considered the Protes- 
tant’s belief in “the priesthood of all believers.” 
This involves the belief that no person, no form, 
no symbol, nothing can worship for us. Only as 
each of us seeks God with the whole heart and 
soul is worship possible. Today we would consider 
some ways by which we can prepare ourselves 
for this quality of worship. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Worship as personal communication 


Have you ever been to a service of worship, the 
forms of which were strange to you—a Jewish 
service, a Roman Catholic mass, or even an Epis- 
copal service of Morning Prayer? If you have, you 
will remember how perplexed you were by the 
rising for this and sitting for that, the unfamiliar 
chanting of psalms and creed, the waving of in- 
cense, or the symbolic movements of priest and 
acolyte. Yet, to countless numbers of people 
throughout the world, these forms are very sacred 
and represent the highest levels of worship they 
know. 

How can we account for the difference in the 
way they feel and the way we feel? The differ- 
ence lies in whether or not the forms of worship 
are meaningful to us. 

Bowman (Adult Student) refers to worship 
as communication. Who is communicating with 
whom in an act of worship? 

Henry Sloane Coffin speaks of worship as ap- 
preciation, “the awed and glad spontaneous re- 
sponse of the spirit of man confronted by God.” 4 
He suggests that this response is God-initiated. 
“The worshiping community in Israel’s Temple 
believed that God within their hearts prompted 
their approach to Him in adoration. ‘When Thou 
saidst, Seek my face; my heart said unto Thee, 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek.’ ” 

Dr. Coffin explains that “appreciation craves ex- 
pression and grows by it... . The primary element 
in Christian worship is [the] adoring recognition 
of God. ... Such adoring appreciation should con- 
tinue throughout the service, .. . Other elements 
enter in, but never to brush aside or submerge 
our reverent intercourse with the Most High.” 2 





2¥From The Public Worship of God by Henry Sloane Coffin. 
Westminster Press, 1946. Page 15. 
*Ibid., page 18. 


Here then is the real test of worship—that noth- 
ing ever brushes aside “our reverent intercourse 
with the Most High.” How about last Sunday’s 
hymns, anthem, sermon, pastoral prayer in your 
church service? Did they enhance God for the 
worshipers? 

The act of worship is a two-way process: God 
communicating with each individual heart; each 
person responding, not primarily with petition, 
but with adoring appreciation of God as Creator 
and as the Father who gave his only Son that we 
might know the meaning of eternal life. 


II. Living light in words 


In an article entitled “The Meaning of Words 
Into Worship” W. Norman Pittenger makes four 
observations concerning the words of liturgical 
worship: (1) “The words of our worship are 
either scriptural or molded by scriptural lan- 
guage.” (2) “The words of our worship are words 
of action.” (3) “The words of our worship... 
have come to us from and through the whole 
tradition of Christian faith, worship, and life.” 
(4) The words of our worship are not to be con- 
fused with theological definitions. 

As we recall the great hymns, the ancient 
prayers, the poetry of the Scriptures that are our 
heritage, these four observations arrest our at- 
tention. By “scriptural language” we of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world probably mean the language 
of the King James Version of the Bible. Many of 
our great prayers are couched in this kind of 
language. It is more formal, and it seems more 
reverent to many of us than the familiar English 
of our own day. Herein lies much of the beauty 
and meaning of worship for many. 

Pittenger gives many illustrations of words of 
worship as words of action: “God does,” “God 
speaks,” “God says,” “God acts.” God is not a 
sitting Buddha somewhere up in the heavens 
waiting passively for people to prostrate them- 
selves before him. He responds to our seeking 
with action; he expects us to give him the same 
response. 

We are reminded also of some great words of 
our worship—“grace,” “pardon,” “Incarnation,” 
“redemption,” and others—which have come to 
us through the tradition of Christian faith and 
worship. 

We must not neglect the great hymns of our 
heritage. Here we have devotional poetry second 
only to the Bible. How much we have missed, for 
instance, if we do not know and sing such hymns 
as: “Now Thank We All Our God” (7) by Martin 
Rinkart, a Lutheran pastor who wrote this hymn 
out of the sufferings of the Thirty Years War; or 
“He Who Would Valiant Be” (265) by John 
Bunyan, written perhaps in prison; or “In Christ 
There Is No East or West” (507) by John Oxen- 
ham—one of the finest of contemporary hymns 
on world brotherhood. 


8 motive, January, 1957. 
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Orlando from Three Lions 


Whatever our faith may be, the forms of worship result 
in worship to the extent that they are meaningful. Shown 
is a Russian Orthodox priest and worshipers. 


When the words of our worship are representa- 
tive of the ancient as well as the contemporary, 
we truly enter into fellowship with the Church 
Universal. 

“Living light in words”? Take time to have 
firsthand contact with one or two examples. 
Francis of Assisi’s Canticle (page 257) is one of 
the most glorious expressions of praise to be 
found from any age. You may want an individual 
or group to read it, perhaps responsively. Or you 
may look at the metrical version of this beautiful 
paean of praise (65). 

This might be followed by Chrysostom’s prayer 
(Adult Student). Other prayers you may want to 
use are “For Purity of Heart” (page 123) and 
“General Thanksgiving” (page 134). 


III. Forms in our worship 


Within the society in which we live we have 
certain ways of doing things which are predeter- 
mined by the culture in which our society is 
rooted. There are certain foods, for example, 
that we expect to have for breakfast, but there 
are others we most decidedly do not expect to 
have. Within the body of customs of Western 
culture there are, however, distinct differences. 

So it is within the family of Christian churches. 
Most of us observe many of the same forms, but 
within our observances there are variations that 
we should acknowledge as natural and that we 
should not think strange. In order to appreciate 
better the position of The Methodist Church con- 
cerning forms of worship, let us take a brief look 
at some characteristics of worship of certain other 
Christian churches. 
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The Roman Catholic Church distinguishes 
three kinds of worship: the worship due to God 
alone; the worship or adoration due to the Virgin 
Mary; and the worship due to the saints. We 
Protestants would acknowledge only the worship 
due to God. 

Within the family of Protestant churches there 
is wide variation in the forms of worship. At one 
extreme we have, for instance, The Society of 
Friends (Quakers). This is a religious fellowship 
with no formulated creed, no liturgy, no priest- 
hood, no outward sacrament. The Friends em- 
phasize the fact of immediate communion be- 
tween God and man. They consider preaching as a 
responsibility that should be shared by a wide 
circle. This leads to no order of vocal service. 
Quakers meet in silence, for it is their desire that 
the service shall depend on spiritual guidance. 

While they do not practice baptism or Holy 
Communion, the Friends hold that every event in 
life may be turned into a sacrament. This is the 
secret of the devout Quaker. This is why the 
silence of their meetings is filled with meaning 
rather than emptiness. It is not the lack of forms 
that produces such Quaker leaders as Rufus 
Jones, Douglas Steere, and Thomas Kelly. It is 
rather that genuine worship must be from within 
and with the whole heart and soul. 

At the other extreme are such _ liturgical 
churches as the Episcopal and the Lutheran. 
These are characteristics of liturgical worship in 
such churches: (1) a designated ritual that assigns 
the Scripture and prayers to be used on every 
occasion of worship; (2) responsive features that 
involve more congregational participation than 
we Methodists are accustomed to; (3) great em- 
phasis on the ancient prayers, hymns, and creeds 
of the church as a significant link between our 
own time and that of ages past; (4) the temple 
concept of the church edifice that cultivates such 
sensitivity to the holiness of the sanctuary itself 
that all that is spoken or sung there must also be 
holy; (5) a Christocentric worship that results in 
strong emphasis on the church year, frequent use 
of New Testament hymns (the Magnificat, Nunc 
Dimittis, Benedictus, etc.), constant use of the 
historic creeds, standing whenever a passage from 
one of the Gospels is read, giving a prominent 
place to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, etc. 

Somewhere between Quaker worship and wor- 
ship of the liturgical churches we find the worship 
of such nonliturgical (or evangelical) churches 
as the Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Baptist. Here, too, we find great variety in 
the forms of worship and, because of this, it 
is not easy to describe the characteristics of 
nonliturgical worship. Perhaps its dominating 
feature is that each congregation and pastor have 
more freedom to choose their own forms than in 
the liturgical churches. In fact, the responsibility 
on each leader or minister is much greater. 

Along with the emphasis on contemporary re- 
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ligious experience (conversion) and the con- 
sciousness of fellowship, the nonliturgical church 
has freedom to choose its own forms of worship. 
There is danger that our ancient inheritance will 
be forgotten altogether and that we will sub- 
stitute something shallow, hollow, and meaning- 
less. If, however, we use the creative possibilities 
inherent within such freedom, our worship can in- 
clude meaningful ancient forms and, at the same 
time, can create new forms expressive of our own 
age and society. 

That there should be forms—or aids—or orders 
of worship is made clear in Adult Student. Not 
very many Methodists know how to use silence 
creatively as do the Quakers, although we could 
learn. Not very many Methodists know how to 
pray the printed prayers so dear to the heart of a 
devout Episcopalian, praying through the beauty 
of their language and symbolism prayers as much 
from the heart as any spontaneously worded 
prayer; but we can learn more about the art of 
using read prayers prayerfully. 

The most widely used form or pattern of wor- 


ship throughout the Christian world is the one 


mentioned in Adult Student. The biblical basis 
for this is the experience of Isaiah (Isaiah 6: 1-8) 
during which he went through each of these steps 
or stages. No more perfect pattern has ever been 
found, for the adoring appreciation of God con- 
tinues throughout the service, and it results in the 
dedication of life. If there has been a genuine en- 
counter with God, we go out from the experience 
new persons. Then, and only then, do we know 
that “to worship rightly is to love each other.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you recall the opening hymn of last Sun- 
day’s worship service? Was it appropriate? Why? 

2. Was the choir’s participation in the service 
aimed at fine performance or at glorifying God? 
Did it make worship more meaningful for you? 
What are some of the ways this might be ac- 
complished? (Do robes help or hinder? Why?) 

3. What are some of the values in including 
prepared prayers in services of worship? 

4. At what point in a Sunday-morning service 
does worship begin? When the minister and choir 
enter? When the first hymn begins? When the 
organ prelude begins? When the worshiper enters 
the sanctuary? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. With the pattern of worship based on Isaiah’s 
experience in mind, answer the following: Which 
of the following hymns are suitable in “The 
Adoration of God”—1, 60, 226, 54, 238? Which 
of the following are suitable in “The Dedication 
of Life”—72, 259, 267, 396, 225? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to close this session by observing 
a period of meditation and silent prayer. It will 
seem appropriate, then, in the same mood, to pray 
aloud together the words of the Lord’s Prayer. 
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By BARBARA PITTARD 


The suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to guide 
the members of the class to a better understand- 
ing of the role of orders of worship and other 
helps as they aid and prompt the worshiper. 

To begin: Lead the group in “A Litany of 
Praise,” page 238. Read the verse and lead the 
group in singing the response. 

Without further explanation you might intro- 
duce the concern of the lesson through a psycho- 
drama. In a psychodrama a person projects his 
inner feelings so that his moods in a given situa- 
tion are expressed. Select the person and brief 
him in advance to cover the following points: 

1. He has rushed to get to church, either from 
home or a class session, and is ten minutes late. 

2. He is following the order of worship half- 
heartedly and mechanically. (For example, he 
might stand with hymnal open and begin to sing 
and stop, or never sing.) 

3. His mind is wandering. (Express some of 
these thoughts.) 

4. He is hearing the minister read a prayer and 
is irritated by the reading. 

After the psychodrama divide the group into 
small conversation groups of three to five persons 
to discuss, What worship helps does the person 
in the drama need? 

How to proceed: The group should now ex- 
amine the role of order and form in worship. 
Secure enough copies of your church bulletin for 
each member of the group. Request the members 
to turn to page 1 of The Book of Worship. Note 
that the first section (122 pages) is devoted to 
variations of the order of worship. Each has a 
unity and contains the four steps of worship. 
Compare the order your church uses with that 
given on pages 1-2. Using Bowman’s explanation, 
examine the four steps in the order of worship. 

For general discussion ask the group, What is 
the purpose of an “order of worship”? (Remind 
them of the experience of the person in the open- 
ing drama.) Wil! following the order of worship 
produce a worship experience? Why? 

In closing: Summarize, pointing out that all 
worship has some order, whether it is the formal 
Sunday-morning worship or private and small 
group worship. We may not be aware of the order, 
but studies of worship experiences reveal an inner 
logic, an order of worship. 

A Scripture selection or a poem may be used 
in closing, after assignments for next week have 
been made. 
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Life Speaks to Life Through Materials 
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By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In recent years Methodists have shown a great 
desire to know and understand better their rich 
inheritance as Christians. This lesson deals with 
some historic materials of Christian worship and 
acquaints us with their background and their use. 
Some symbols are considered; the Christian year 
is discussed in relation to our beliefs as Method- 
ists; the festival aspect of worship which has given 
rise to much that is historically symbolic is con- 
sidered. An effort is made to look at our own 
Methodist traditions of worship in relation to this 
larger inheritance and to become better ac- 
quainted with those traditions that we have a 
right to follow and to use. 

It is assumed that the lesson material in Adult 
Student and the daily Bible readings will be read 
thoughtfully. You may want to have someone pre- 
pared to record any suggestions that should go to 
your minister or to your worship committee. 

If you have not already done so, read the pref- 
ace of The Book of Worship. There you have a 
concise statement of the Methodist position con- 
cerning worship. 

Someone in your church (your minister or a 
college student active in the Methodist Student 
Movement) may have a file of motive magazines 
—a gold mine of material on this subject. Special 
mention is made here of three issues: May, 1957; 
March, 1957; and November, 1956. In other 
church periodicals and books on worship (see 
page 32) look for material on church architecture, 
the Christian year, and other aspects of the festal 
and symbolic elements in worship. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The festal aspect of Christian worship 
II. The Christian year and symbolism in worship 
III. Methodist twofold tradition 


To BrEcIn 


As we approach today’s consideration of ad- 
ditional aspects of worship, you may want to 
spend a few moments in consciously expressed 
worship by the group. Since the festal aspect is 
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the first to be considered, the preparatory worship 
might be something like the following: 

Read Psalms 100: 1-2, 4. 

Use the prayer found at the top of page 352 in 
The Book of Worship. 

Or you may want to read the words of a hymn 
of adoration (such as “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee,” 12) and let this be your “psalm” and your 
prayer. 

It may be well to review briefly the previous 
lessons and the general content of this unit of 
study. The first paragraph of the Adult Student 
material for today provides an excellent sum- 
mary, for unless we “approach our worship oppor- 
tunities responsibly and responsively,” we have 
not worshiped. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The festal aspect of Christian worship 


The festal or festival idea in worship is not 
peculiar to Christian worship. Long before the 
time of Christ primitive man, when the crops 
blossomed and bore fruit, brought the first fruits 
of his harvest as a solemn offering to the gods who 
controlled the processes of growth. 

In Deuteronomy 26: 5-11 we find the account of 
an ancient ritual by which the Hebrew peasant 
dedicated the fruits of his fields to the Lord who 
gave the land. Even in these pre-Christian festi- 
vals joy was the keynote. How much more filled 
with meaning is that joy when the Christian 
brings to the altar of his God either his abundance 
to be shared with those less fortunate, or his 
arts, or the memory of some great event in the 
life of Christ which calls him to repentance and 
rededication. 

The words “festival,” ““ccommemoration,” “sacra- 
ment” are closely akin, for they imply the re- 
peated celebration of something holy and sacred. 
In a sense, all worship is festal; all worship is 
celebration. Perhaps this is what prompted Isaiah 
to think of his experience in festal terms (Isaiah 
6:1). 

Is it not this same response to public worship 
that prompts us to wear our best clothes to 
church, to see that the sanctuary is spotlessly 
clean, to have fresh flowers on the altar, to see 
that all is in order and as beautiful as human 
hands can make it? We do this because all wor- 
ship is festal and our opening hymn of joyous 
adoration is testimony to this glad fact. 

Before we think of such big and important 
festivals as Christmas and Easter, let us look at 
some of the smaller festivals mentioned in Adult 
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Student. In lesson 2 we mentioned that the Quak- 
ers do not observe the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, but they hold that every 
event in life may be turned into a sacrament. 
Think of the opportunities we Christians miss by 
not observing the small festivals of personal and 
family living and giving them sacramental sig- 
nificance. Many beautiful hymns and prayers 
have been written for such celebrations as birth- 
days, leaving home (perhaps for the first time), 
joining the church, weddings, grace at meals, 
starting a new day, ending a day. 

Many customs of family and group worship 
come to us from the past, but each family can 
today establish its own customs. Here is a family 
who has a “hymn of the week,” and, no matter 
how far away a family member may be, each one 
reads or sings that same hymn every morning. 
Here is another family who never says a worded 
grace at meals. The family members clasp hands 
around the table and bow in silence until the 
father or mother indicate the blessing has ended. 
Both these families look upon these simple acts as 
special sacraments of their very own. 

Perhaps the class members would like to share 
with each other their own family sacraments or 
festivals which help to fill the common events of 
daily life with holiness and meaning. 


II. The Christian year and symbolism in worship 


Every Methodist observes the two great Chris- 
tian festivals of Christmas and Easter. But not 
every Methodist understands what Advent and 
Lent are nor what these periods of preparation 
can do to make Christmas and Easter more sig- 
nificant. These and other events (such as Epiph- 
any, Whitsuntide, Trinity, etc.) in the Christian 
year we have inherited from ancient times. The 
early Christian church thought of a year centered 
around the life of Christ rather than of the 
calendar year. 

The Christian year begins, therefore, with Ad- 
vent, from the Sunday nearest November 30 
until Christmas Day. Today is the third Sunday of 
Advent. 

Christmastide continues from Christmas Day 
until January 6, known as Epiphany. In many 
countries of the world Epiphany is a more impor- 
tant festival than Christmas. 

Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, the forty-sixth 
day before Easter, and is a period of penitence 
and prayer in preparation for Easter. The most 
important week of Lent is the week immediately 
preceding Easter, known as Holy Week. This in- 
cludes two of the most sacred days in the Chris- 
tian year, Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. 

Eastertide continues from Easter Day to Pente- 
cost or Whitsunday, the seventh Sunday after 
Easter Day. (Ascension Day is on the fortieth 
day after Easter.) 

There are numerous other observances in the 
Christian year but Methodists tend to give more 


attention to the above named which center around 
the life of Christ. 

Most of the observances of the Christian year, 
and the symbolism attached to them, came into 
being during the first 1500 years of Christianity, 
before Protestantism was born. In the early years 
of Protestantism there was difference of opinion 
concerning what parts of the Roman Catholic 
liturgy would be kept, what symbolism associated 
with the Roman Catholic Church would be used, 
etc. John Calvin was ruthless in allowing as little 
of it as possible. Martin Luther was slightly more 
tolerant. We can easily see how in the early years 
of protesting against abuses of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church it was natural to tend to eliminate 
everything associated with Roman Catholic wor- 
ship. 

Many extreme attitudes were brought to Amer- 
ican shores by religious refugees seeking freedom 
here, and their influence is still felt in many 
churches. However, we are coming to see that, 
just as the Gospels and other great Christian 
writings before the time of the Reformation can- 
not be the exclusive property of the Roman 
Catholic Church, many other expressions of 
the Christian spirit before the Reformation must 
be made available to the Church Universal. 
Among these expressions are a vast number of 
Christian symbols. 

Christian symbols came into existence in the 
early years of the Christian faith before people 
knew how to read and write. In fact, it was long 
before the invention of printing that most of the 
Christian symbols began to be used, one of their 
original purposes being the communication of the 
Gospel to those who could not read. Today we 
find around them an aura of associations, mean- 
ings, traditions which make it impossible to con- 
ceive of our religion without them. 

The best known of all Christian symbols is the 
cross. For the Roman Catholic the cross has on it 
the figure of Christ; it is known as a “crucifix.” 
Protestants emphasize the Resurrection more 
than the Crucifixion, so we do not use a crucifix. 
Our cross is empty, to symbolize the risen Lord. 
Many churches build their sanctuaries in the 
form of a cross. 

Light also is used symbolically. You may want 
to recall with your class the various times the 
Bible refers to light symbolically. Light is used 
to symbolize Christ who brought light, who was 
Light. This is why many churches want lighted 
candles (not unlighted ones!) on the altar. 

In Adult Student you may read of how color is 
used symbolically. White, reflecting light and joy, 
is used for such festivals as Christmas and Easter. 
(It is also used for baptisms and marriages.) Red 
is used for feasts of martyrs and for Pentecost. 
Purple is assigned to seasons of penitence and 
preparation, such as Advent and Lent. 

Clothing may also be symbolic, as in the case 
of vestments. A minister wears a robe in order 
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that his individuality may be submerged in the 
priestly office with which he is entrusted. A choir 
wears robes for the same reason—that God may 
be glorified and that individuality may be mini- 
mized. 

Not all symbols are things we can see and 
handle. The festivals to which we have referred 
are symbols. Certain persons are symbolic—min- 
isters, missionaries, and others set apart to repre- 
sent some part of God’s revelation in Christ. 
Many actions are symbolic. You may want to 
discuss with the class the wide use of symbolism 
in our Christian observances. 


III. Methodist twofold tradition 


The Methodist Church is both liturgical and 
nonliturgical. It is liturgical in the sense that 
we do have officially adopted forms of worship 
(for Holy Communion, for baptism, for marriage) 
which every Methodist church is expected to use. 
We are nonliturgical in the sense that, while there 
are suggested orders for services of corporate wor- 
ship, each church is free to adapt and change and 
choose whatever form it wishes. 

Like many freedoms of mankind, the freedom 
we Methodists have to plan our own individual 
orders of worship has often led to shallowness and 
artificiality. We have fallen into the very trap we 
were trying to avoid by steering clear of anything 
that seemed liturgical—the “trap” of going 
through the motions of worship without putting 
meaning and content into them. 

How many Methodists do you know, for in- 
stance, who immediately upon entrance into the 
sanctuary become prayerful? How much care is 
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given the selection of hymns for the worship 
services throughout your church? Do choir mem- 
bers at all times conduct themselves as worship- 
ers? The sad state into which much corporate 
worship in Methodist churches has fallen should 
send us back to discover those values in liturgical 
worship which can stimulate us to greater vitality 
as Christians. 

For historical basis for such a procedure, go to 
John Wesley’s Order for Morning Prayer (The 
Methodist Hymnal, page 506, and The Book of 
Worship, page 31). This was sent to America in 
1784 and was called The Sunday Service for the 
Methodists of North America. (The heading, 
“suggested for occasional use,” was not Wesley’s!) 
Of it he wrote, “I have prepared a liturgy ... 
which I advise all the traveling preachers to use, 
on the Lord’s day, in all their congregations. . . .” 

If we go back to John Wesley, we shall find 
as much Methodist basis as we need for the 
values that ancient and beautiful forms can give 
to Methodist worship today. 

Let us who are Methodists, inheritors of two 
fine streams of Protestant worship, use all the 
resources at hand to make our experiences of 
corporate and private worship at all times glorify 
not man but God, never forgetting that true wor- 
ship is “from the inside, out.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Consider the symbolism used in your own 
church building, inside and outside. Do you un- 
derstand all the meaning of the symbols used? 
Do they have meaning for the membership of 
your church? 

2. What suggestions could you make to improve 
the services of worship throughout the church? 

3. Share with the group any family ceremonials 
which are meaningful to you as a family. 

4. In what way is a choir processional symbolic? 

5. Share with the class any special experiences 
you have had anywhere that made the following 
more meaningful to you than usual: Advent, 
Lent, baptism, Holy Communion, the marriage 
ceremony. 

6. Is there any way you would like to see your 
sanctuary remodeled? How and why? How could 
the beliefs, customs, traditions of your church be 
expressed best in a church building? 


In CLOSING 


In the Old Testament we find this passage: 
“,. the house of the Lorp was filled with a cloud, 
so that the priests could not stand to minister 
because of the cloud; for the glory of the Lorp 
filled the house of God” (2 Chronicles 5: 13-14). 
Perhaps this describes as well as any words we 
could find the true purpose of symbols, of archi- 
tecture, of all the equipment for worship—that 
the glory of the Lord fill the house of God! In 
the final analysis it is the seeking heart that 
makes this possible. 
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These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to help 
members of the class discover the meaning of 
corporate worship, its symbols and setting. 

To begin: Worship is personal, private commun- 
ion with God. It is also a togetherness, a fellow- 
ship with others who with a humble, listening, 
and waiting attitude seek to serve God through 
the group. Remind the group that in the first two 
lessons we have sought to understand the purpose 
of worship, the order and the preparation for 
worship. 

Cite Bowman’s statement that we worship 
“that we may be found of God and live according 
to his purposes joyously. ... The real order of 
worship is inside of us. We order our spirits in our 
reach Godward through praise and adoration, con- 
fession, affirmation, and dedication. The outer 
things we do such as singing hymns, bowing for 
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prayer, and giving our offerings are counterpart 
of the inner sincere participation.” 

Corporate worship, worship with others, in- 
volves an inner and an outer order. Ask the group 
to form conversation groups (three to five per- 
sons) and discuss for five minutes: What is the 
purpose of corporate, or group, worship? What is 
the responsibility of the individual in corporate 
worship? 

How to proceed: Ask three persons to be pre- 
pared to give reports on the following topics: 
(1) the meaning of liturgical and “free” worship 
and the use of prayers, hymns, Scripture; (2) the 
church year; (3) the physical setting of worship 
and its symbolic meaning to the worshiper. 

After each report give the members an oppor- 
tunity to raise questions or ask for clarification. 

For general discussion raise these questions: 
Does the physical setting make any difference in 
your worship experience? How? In the light of 
today’s lesson, what improvements in the physical 
setting would further help you find God in his 
house? Why do we use written prayers, litanies, 
responses, etc.? 

In closing: Ask each to join in a silent period 
of meditation and then to pray for each member 
of the class as the class secretary calls the names. 


Love Comes Down at Christmas 


(World Service Sunday * ) 
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By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The really important preparation for the 
teacher to make for this Sunday just before 
Christmas is preparation of the heart and spirit. 
In some way the impact of God making himself 
known to mankind in the person of Jesus Christ 
should be as fresh as if this were the first time 
the teacher had ever known of it. 

Perhaps it would help to read one of the first 
three Gospels through in one sitting. May we sug- 
gest the Gospel of Mark, even though it includes 


*Send your World Service offering to the conference treasurer 
promptly. 


no account of the birth of Jesus? Mark is the 
shortest of the Gospels; it was the first one to be 
written (about a.p. 70). It was written probably 
in Rome and for people who were not Jews. Read 
this Gospel as if you were reading it for the first 
time. Read it for the particular purpose of dis- 
covering the impact of Jesus on people. You may 
want to give brief headings to each of the chap- 
ters. 

Primarily, however, you will give the Book of 
Mark a quick reading to discover, as if for the 
first time, how people reacted to the life and 
teachings of Jesus. When you have done this, the 
fact of the Incarnation, God made Man, will be 
uppermost in your thinking, and you will be more 
spiritually prepared to make materials and lesson 
plans vibrate with life and truth. 

Another bit of inspirational preparation you 
may wish to do is to read three poems—hymns 
in The Methodist Hymnal. One is “Love Came 
Down At Christmas” by Christina G. Rossetti 
(94). The second is “Come, Thou Long Expected 
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Jesus,” a hymn for Advent by Charles Wesley 
(84). The last one is a hymn which is beautifully 
related to your reading of the Gospel of Mark 
and is particularly suitable for this Sunday: “We 
Would See Jesus” (113). You may want to use 
one or more of these hymns in your lesson pres- 
entation. In any case, their beauty will contribute 
to the spiritual preparation. 

If you want to use with your class the Christ- 
mas prayer and/or litany quoted in Adult Stu- 
dent, you will want to arrange to have enough 
copies available. You may want to invite some 
particularly good reader in the class to prepare 
the part of the leader in the litany. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The divine breakthrough 
II. A life of everyday loving 
III. God’s love moves in hearts today 


To BEGIN 


Advent has been described as “a season of ex- 
pectation and preparation.” Expectation and 
preparation! It is only three days to Christmas, 
and there are gifts to be wrapped. There is great 
expectation as we look forward to visits from 
long-absent members of our families. 

But wait! Advent most certainly is not this! 
This is why it is important to observe such a sea- 
son as Advent, for it is a time of expectation and 
preparation for Jesus Christ whose birth anni- 
versary is a symbol of God’s coming to earth in 
the form of a man that we might better under- 
stand what God is like. 

Perhaps, precisely because of the excitement in 
the air just before Christmas, we need to make a 


bit more of our opening moments of worship on 
this particular Sunday. Perhaps we need to take 
time for God to “break through” to us! The fol- 
lowing is a suggested order of worship: 

Violin or vocal solo: “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
from Handel’s Messiah. 

Reader: words of hymn 84 or 113. 

Group (in unison): Christmas prayer found in 
Adult Student. 

(If neither violin nor vocal solo of “He Shall 
Feed His Flock” is available, a good recording 
might be used.) 

In Stephen Vincent Benet’s modern drama of 
the Nativity, “A Child Is Born,” he puts these 
words into the mouth of the thoughtful wife of 
the innkeeper: 


I am expectant as a runner is 

Before a race, a child before a feast day, 

A woman at the gates of life and death, 
Expectant for us all, for all of us 

Who live and suffer on this little earth 

With such small brotherhood. Something begins. 
Something is full of change and sparkling stars. 
Something is loosed that changes all the world.' 


Perhaps this is what Advent is, particularly on 
this Sunday just before Christmas: the expect- 
ancy that “something is loosed that changes all 
the world.” Isn’t this, too, what this entire unit on 
worship is all about? Perhaps Christmas, “the 
divine breakthrough,” can help us discover how 
to loose that “something that changes all the 
world.” 

1¥From “A Child Is Born’ by Stephen Vincent Benet. From We 


Stand United and Other Radio Scripts. Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
Copyright © 1942, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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How To PROCEED 
I. The divine breakthrough 


Have you ever thought of what it would have 
been like to have lived in Old Testament times? 
David, Job, Jeremiah, Hosea and others were 
wonderful characters, but how they did have to 
struggle to find God! The Old Testament is a 
thrilling record of the search of man for God. It 
is truly remarkable that they learned as much 
as they did about God without Jesus’ life and 
teachings to show them the way. But the marvel 
of history is that God, in his good time, broke 
through to man by becoming Man. And we who 
live on this side of the birth of Jesus may look at 
his life to discover what God is like. Thus do we 
learn that God is forever seeking us, trying to 
break through to us. 

Francis Thompson in his poem, The Hound of 
Heaven, expresses it very dramatically: . 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 


After long pursuit throughout the earth the poet 
discovers: 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 
This, you see, is what so many of us have not 
discovered. And what better time to discover it 
than at Christmas, the anniversary of the birth of 
Jesus, during a study on worship? The discovery, 
or rediscovery, that Jesus is God made Man is a 
concept we can understand, for it makes God al- 
ways available, ready, seeking. 


II. A life of everyday loving 


You may wish to read stanza 2 of “We Would 
See Jesus” (113) to introduce this discussion. 

Suppose you were to find yourself in a small 
remote village where the Christian religion and 
its teachings concerning God and Jesus had never 
gone. How would you go about telling these peo- 
ple what God is like? Would you start with the 
Old Testament? With the birth of Jesus? Or 
would you do as Mark did—start with the telling 
of Jesus’ life? For, after learning of the goodness 
and kindness of Jesus, these people would be 
ready for you to say to them: “God is like that.” 

Christmas is a time when we should encounter 
God anew, and this fact is often obscured by the 
pretty stories, tinsel, and plum puddings. Your 
task as teacher is to challenge the class with the 
life of Jesus Christ and its meaning for our 


world so that Christmas may mean a rededication 
of the whole self to God. This act may take place 
in.a family worship service on Christmas Eve or 
Christmas Day. It may take place during a Com- 
munion service in the sanctuary on Christmas 
Eve. It may take place in the inner recesses of 
one’s own heart where none but God may enter. 

(Some of your class members may be inter- 
ested in planning a simple order of family worship 
for Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. Helps are 
available in Christmas Worship in the Home,? 
The Book of Worship, The Christian Home, and 
other Methodist publications.) 

“Love came down at Christmas” in the person 
of Jesus Christ. This is what we are apt to lose 
sight of in our last-minute shopping and cooking 
and cleaning. Advent is a “season of expectation 
and preparation.” Let us make it that, remember- 
ing to keep our own hearts serene amid confusion, 
remembering those less fortunate than ourselves 
and sharing our bounty with them, remembering 
Him who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister that we might have eternal life. 


III. God’s love moves in hearts today 


“To worship rightly is to love each other.” This 
line from a hymn (466) by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier reminds us that true worship results in love 
of our fellow man. Christmas reminds us that the 
divine imperative is that we love each other as 
God has loved us. And we must never forget that 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son” (John 3:16). 

This is not a sentimental love that ends with 
being kind to one’s neighbors and friends. “For 
if you love those who love you, what reward have 
you? Do not even the tax collectors do the same?” 
(Matthew 5:46.) No, this is a love that seeks to 
transform the entire world. 

At this moment of your preparation, pause to 
think separately of each individual in your class— 
the parents, the grandparents, those who go from 
the home each day to a daily work, those who stay 
at home to perform the humdrum home duties. 
Now think of them again as a group. How big is 
their concept of love? 

Does it include the extension of themselves into 
other lands by giving of the material gifts with 
which God has blessed them? Does it include 
active concern in those of their city, state, and 
nation who do not enjoy as many privileges? 
Does it include a sense of responsibility for mi- 
nority peoples—the Negro, the Indian American, 
the Oriental? Does it include the spirit of open- 
mindedness that leads us all to become more re- 
sponsible citizens concerning the operations of 
our government and its laws, of the United Na- 
tions, of organizations working for fairer housing 
and eliminating other social evils? 


- Order from the Service Department of the Board of Education, 
Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee; 80 cents per dozen (send cash with 
order). 
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You know your group better than I do. Try to 
stimulate the thinking of your class so that this 
study is concluded with an enlarged concept of 
what God’s love breaking through to us involves 
and demands of us. 

It would be impossible to measure the potential 
of creative love in your class, if it could be re- 
leased—if each member, or some of the members 
with their teacher, could take seriously the divine 
break-through of God in the life and teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth! 

The closing words of a stirring and powerfully 
dramatic reading, The Bomb That Fell on Ameri- 
ca by Hermann Hagedorn, express this idea thus: 


“There is power in the human soul,” said the Lord, 
When you break through and set it free. 
Like the power of the atom. 
More powerful than the atom, 
It can control the atom, 
The only thing in the world that can. 
I told you that the atom is the greatest force in 
the world, save one. 
That one is the human soul!” 3 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Will you share with the class any particular 
ways you and/or your family are making this 
Advent and Christmas a particularly holy season? 

2. Contrast some of the Old Testament ideas of 
God with the ideas of God Jesus taught. 

3. Which is more Christian—to dole out charity 
to the poor, or to help the poor earn a living so 
that charity is not necessary? Which of Christ’s 
teachings are involved here? 

4. In what way is the missionary movement (at 
home and overseas) involved in “the divine 
break-through” which we know as Christmas? 
Can the true worshiper say, “I don’t believe in 
missions”? 

5. How do we get guidance from the life and 
teachings of Jesus concerning the United Na- 
tions, treatment of minority peoples, housing con- 
ditions, and other social concerns? 

6. Can you suggest what this class might do if 
“the greatest force in the world—the human 
soul” were to be released in an outpouring of 


Christlike love? 


In CLOSING 


The Christmas litany in Adult Student would 
be a fitting conclusion to this lesson. Following it, 
the praying of the Lord’s Prayer in unison could 
take the place of a benediction and could be the 
conclusion of a most meaningful experience of 
group worship. Is it too much to ask that the class 
disperse in the spirit of prayer so that the deepest 
meanings of all that has been said and done dur- 
ing this class session may dwell in hearts recep- 
tive to God’s love? 


3From The Bomb That Fell on America by Hermann :Hagedorn. 
Association Press, 1948. Used by permission of the author. 
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These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Christian worship has been compared to the 
spokes of a wheel. The nearer the spokes get to 
the center, the closer they are to each other. The 
center of Christian worship is Christ. The closer 
the worshipers come to him, the closer they are 
to each other. This is the purpose of today’s les- 
son: To deepen our understanding of the distin- 
guishing marks of Christian worship—the cen- 
trality of Christ and the fellowship. 

How to proceed: The period preceding Christ- 
mas is called Advent, the coming of God into his- 
tory through Jesus Christ. Questions related to 
the Advent are: (1) What difference does Christ- 
mas make to our worship? (2) What new dimen- 
sion is added by the Advent? (3) What need of 
man’s is met by Christ’s birth? Use the Scripture, 
Acts 10:34-43, as the resource material for these 
questions. (If there will not be enough Bibles for 
the members of the group, have the passage typed 
or mimeographed so that each member will have 
a copy.) 

Instruct the members to read the passage as if 
for the first time. They may do this reading in- 
dividually or in groups of three to five. Read it a 
second time with the first question in mind. Read 
it the third time with the second question in mind. 
Read it the fourth time with the third question 
in mind. There is value in doing this study in- 
dividually, then sharing with a small group, and 
then with the entire group. 

After sharing the insights from the Bible study, 
move to a general discussion that will demon- 
strate that once we get in close to the center 
of worship—to Christ—a chain reaction takes 
place. Love is released to go forth. 

Use Bowman’s statement (Adult Student) that 
Christmas comes when one of us catches Christ’s 
spirit of loving, pleading forgiveness and breaks 
through the barriers of ill will, tension, resent- 
ment, covetousness, or sin in any form. “Wherever 
... there has been an act of kindness that melts 
hate, wherever there is forgiveness that trans- 
forms resentment, there is God making advent 
into the human scene.” 

Ask the members to share examples of such 
Christmases. Cite one of the incidents Bowman 
relates as an example in the section “God’s Love 
Moves in Hearts Today.” 

In closing: Lead the class in the Litany for 
Christmas in Adult Student. 

Direct the thoughts of the group toward next 
week’s theme, “Through Love Made New,” and 
make individual assignments. 
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p——_The Leader in Action 


By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Not only is this the last lesson of this unit on 
worship but it is the last of the year 1957. We 
shall not pass this way again! How important it 
is then that this be made a particularly meaning- 
ful experience! Two suggestions are offered con- 
cerning the manner in which this class session 
may be conducted. We shall call these two plans 
A and B. 

Pian A: Meet with the class in the usual place. 
Introduce the session with a brief summary of 
what this unit was intended to do and what you 
hope it has done for the class. This introductory 
statement might conclude with reference to the 
New Year we are entering and to the hymn by 
Charles Wesley and the order of worship by John 
Wesley which was written for the close of 1747 
(pages 46-53, The Book of Worship). In this serv- 
ice John Wesley strongly urged the Methodists to 
renew their covenant with God. 

You might read aloud the words of the cove- 
nant hymn. This may be followed by the litany 
printed in Adult Student. The litany may be 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

Then, in a quiet and orderly manner (with 
quiet music, if possible) the group may follow the 
teacher to a small chapel, if the church has one, 
or to the sanctuary, if it is available. There the 
minister or the assistant minister, or both if the 
class is large, will be waiting, ready to serve Holy 
Communion. 

Thus the unit on “Methodists at Worship” will 
conclude with the class taking Communion to- 
gether, reciting together the ancient words of this 
beautiful liturgy, taking the symbolic bread and 
wine, and together renewing their hearts’ alle- 
giance to the God who gave his only Son that we 
might have eternal life. 

This would be perhaps the most impressive 
way to end the unit—to experience together the 
most sacred of the sacraments. Careful planning 
will have to be made with the minister, and a suit- 
able place for serving Communion will have to be 
available. If it is not practical to follow such a 
plan, then we suggest the following: 


Pian B: Teach the lesson as usual, following 
the suggested helps as you would under normal 
conditions. However, if it is at all possible, plan 
with the class either to have a Communion service 
of its own at some designated time (as New 
Year’s Eve) or to join the congregation of the 
church in a service of Holy Communion, class 
members sitting with their own families. 

In addition to the basic resources and the read- 
ing of Adult Student the teacher will probably 
want to do additional reading on the subject of 
prayer. Such books as Thomas Keily’s A Testa- 
ment of Devotion (Harpers; $1) and Douglas 
Steere’s Prayer and Worship are suggested, for 
such Quakers as these have found the reality of 
prayer as few other Christians have. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. “Then you shall call. . .” 
II. “Do this in remembrance .. .” 
III. “Our Father who art in heaven .. .” 
IV. “Here I am! Send me.” 
V. “I have seen the Lord... .” 


To BEGIN 


Throughout the year 1957 Methodists all over 
the world have been celebrating the 250th anni- 
versary of the birth of Charles Wesley (December 
18). It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that 
the class on this last Sunday of 1957 should read 
together a hymn written by Charles Wesley for 
the purpose of urging Methodists to renew their 
covenant with God. (See Adult Student.) It was 
written for a service on December 25, 1747. 

In previous parts of this unit on “Methodists at 
Worship” we have learned that going through the 
forms of worship does not necessarily result in an 
encounter with God. If the forms communicate 
meaning to the worshiper and the heart and soul 
are brought in their wholeness before the Most 
High—only then is worship possible. We have 
tried to understand better the background and 
meaning of the seasons of the church year, of the 
many symbols that have grown about the life 
of Jesus, of the words of worship as they come 
to us through Scripture, hymns, and prayers. We 
have taken a look at some of the forms of worship 
that are unique and different from those to which 
Methodists are accustomed. We have seen our- 
selves in a twofold tradition, liturgical and free, 
and we have realized anew the richness of our 
heritage. Above all, we have looked again at the 
life of Jesus, the perfect example of what God is 
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544 a 
” 
Harold M. Lambert 


This lovely hymn by Charles Wesley unites Christians 
the world over at this season of the year. 


like. We find worship easier and more attainable 
because of Jesus Christ. 

Today we would seek even deeper depths of 
our capacity to worship—the place of prayer, the 
sacraments of Holy Communion and baptism, and 
the offering of ourselves as the natural result of 
worship. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. “Then you shall call .. .” 


Then you shall call and the Lorp will answer; 


you shall cry, and he will say, Here I am. 
(Isaiah 58:9) 


Prayer and worship are so intermingled in their 
meaning and purpose that we can say they are 
almost synonymous. Prayer opens the floodgates 
that God’s love may come pouring in. Prayer is 
worship on its deepest level, for in prayer we open 
the channels wide for God to communicate with 
us. Always it is the two-way call and response. 
Isaiah makes it so clear: God is ever near, ever 
available; we have only to call and he will answer. 

Perhaps the arresting quality of such thoughts, 
particularly at the beginning of a New Year, 
creates the need to stop for a few moments to 
pray. You may want to use the litany printed 
in Adult Student. Or you may want to use 
some other plan for making this brief prayer 
time a time of genuine self-examination and con- 
fession. You might look at the Words of Assur- 
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ance in The Book of Worship, pages 130-31. Per- 
haps one of these passages will seem to you to 
follow naturally after the litany. And then per- 
haps you will want to pray together the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


II. “Do this in remembrance .. .” 


In The Methodist Church the two most sacred 
observances are baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
(or Holy Communion) and are known as “sacra- 
ments.” Both are symbolic. 

When parents bring a baby to be baptized, they 
thus symbolize their own dedication to the pur- 
pose of nurturing that child “in the life of faith 
whose strength is righteousness.” A similar dedi- 
cation is symbolized when the baptism of older 
children, youth, or adults takes place. Since this 
act of dedication takes place only once in a per- 
son’s life, there need to be more frequent oppor- 
tunities for renewal. 

The sacrament of Holy Communion provides 
this opportunity. A devout Episcopalian will take 
Communion every Sunday; so will one of the 
Disciples of Christ. The average Methodist is in- 
different to when and how often he takes Holy 
Communion and so this ancient and sacred liturgy 
is often relegated to occasional use. 

Could it be that we Methodists fail to make the 
ritual of the Lord’s Supper central? Do we not too 
often try to have the usual order of worship on a 
Sunday morning, including the sermon, and then 
serve Communion at the close when most people 
are ready to start home? Perhaps if we make the 
ritual the central act of worship, we would grow 
in our appreciation of its meaning and value. Per- 
haps we could even use the long form of the ritual 
and let this be the entire service, making no effort 
to have the other usual forms of worship. Let this 
be different, special! 

If it is at all possible, arrange such a service 
with the minister of your church—either for the 
entire membership or for the members of this one 
class. New Year’s Eve would be a particularly 
suitable time to have such a service, renewing 
our covenant with God. And what better covenant 
service than a service of Holy Communion! “Do 
this in remembrance. .. .” 

(See page 46 of The Book of Worship for the 
comments of John Wesley concerning the first 
Methodist covenant service.) 


III. “Our Father who art in heaven...” 


We have noted what is required of us if we 
genuinely seek God. We have mentioned many 
times how available God is to us. But we have 
said little of prayer as an act of fellowship. 

P. T. Forsyth has said, “Prayer is an act, indeed 
the act of fellowship.” 1 To be closely in touch 
with God is to pass out of and beyond ourselves. 
Prayer must include others also, else we are not 





1 From The Soul of Prayer by P. T. Forsyth. Independent Press, 
Lt., London, 1954. Quoted in motive, March, 1957. 
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Our Coming Units 


For our Adult Fellowship Series study in 
January we turn our attention to Japan. 
Under the title “New Frontiers in Japan” we 
shall strive for an understanding of Christian 
forces in Japan and how we can assist them. 

The lesson topics are: 


January 5: A New Japan Emerging? 

January 12: Protestantism’s Centennial in 
Japan 

January 19: Christians Work Together in 
Japan 

January 26: New Frontiers 


A helpful article in the magazine section 
will be “Christian Unity in Japan,” by Horace 
W. Williams. 

“Learning About God,” a course on per- 
sonal religion, is planned for February, the 
beginning of the Lenten season. The unit, 
“Patterns of Living,” previously scheduled 
for February, will appear at a later date. 











keeping the channel between us and God open 
and free. 

Karl Barth puts it this way: “When Christians 
pray, they are, so to speak, the substitutes for 
all those who do not pray. . . . We pray in order 
that God’s action, which is already taking place, 
may reach its end.” 2 

What a responsibility it places upon us when 
we pray, “Our Father .. .”! You may want to 
call on members of the class to mention those 
peoples and causes and persons who need to be 
remembered in prayer by individual class mem- 
bers in their private devotions. 


IV. “Here I am! Send me.” 


If you go back to Isaiah 6:1-8 and reread the ex- 
perience of worship there recounted, you will dis- 
cover that the conclusion of Isaiah’s experience, 
the natural result of his glorious encounter with 
God, was dedication: “Here I am! Send me.” 

For some persons this means going into the 
ministry, becoming a social worker, going to a 
foreign country as a missionary, or following some 
other church-related vocation. This is for the 
privileged few whose particular circumstances 
and dedication make it possible. 

For the rank and file of us the nearest we feel 
we can come is to give of the material goods with 
which God has seen fit to endow us. — 

The giving of our money is another of the 
symbols of Christian worship. It is symbolic of 
the giving of self. Many Asian Christians give 
their offering following the sermon, and this is 
logical. The giving of the offering should be one 
of the most sacred moments of worship and, as a 


2From Prayer by Karl Barth, translated by Sara F. Terrien. 
Westminster Press, 1952. Quoted in motive, March, 1957. 


symbol of the giving of self, it rightly belongs 
near the close of the service. All that has gone 
before—adoration, confession, affirmation—has 
but been building up to the final act of the drama, 
dedication. Thus do we express our desire (and 
intent) to go out from the encounter with God 
with renewed hearts and spirits to follow his will 
more perfectly. 


V. “I have seen the Lord.. .” 


We are back where we started four Sundays 
ago. You will remember that we began with the 
story of Mary coming to the empty tomb to find 
her Lord. She met him, not knowing who he was. 
And he said to her, “Whom do you seek?” 
~ You will remember, too, that when she realized 
who he was, she rushed out to tell the other 
disciples, “I have seen the Lord!” 

We, like Mary of old, cannot seek without find- 
ing him whom we seek. Neither can we, after the 
encounter with God that true worship brings, 
keep from rushing out to tell others, “I have 
seen the Lord.” Life thus becomes transformed. 
This is the glad tidings that led the wife of the 
innkeeper to say: 


Something begins. 
Something is full of change and sparkling stars. 
Something is loosed that changes all the world. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What new insights have come to you as a 
result of this study? , 

2. What do you think Karl Barth meant when 
he said, “When Christians pray, they are, so to 
speak, the substitutes for all those who do not 
pray’? 

3. Describe some ways our money is translated 
into service to those who need. What percentage 
of the budget of your church is spent in your own 
church, and what percentage goes to others? 
How is giving related to worship? 

4. What can be done to make the sacrament of 
Holy Communion more meaningful in your 
church? 

5. What practical, specific suggestions can you 
make for making worship a more vital part of 
church life? 


In CLOSING 


No more fitting way to close could be found 
than some portion of John Wesley’s Covenant 
Service for the New Year. If there is time, you 
may want to use the covenant hymn (540); to 
read the covenant (page 52); to pray the cove- 
nant prayer (page 52). The people may join in 
the prayer if copies have been made available. 

If there is not time for this much, then you may 
close with this last portion of the covenant prayer. 
Let this be the benediction. 


? From “A Child Is Born” by Stephen Vincent Benet. See foot- 
note credit on page 42. 
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in Action 


f——The Group 


By BARBARA PITTARD 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson is concerned with the results of 
deep worship experiences and the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper as one such experience. 

Preparation: Ask someone in the group to read 
J. B. Phillips’ Appointment With God (Macmil- 
lan; $1.75) and be prepared to share some of its 
insights as you discuss the Lord’s Supper. 

To begin: A member of an adult class was 
heard to remark, as he left the church-school 
building, “It’s just Communion today, I think I'll 
go home and watch a service on TV.” 

Divide the class into groups of five to eight per- 
sons to consider the following questions: (1) 
What is behind such an attitude toward the Lord’s 
Supper? Do some of us, not as honest as this adult, 
partake of Communion as a “duty,” afraid to ad- 
mit it has no deep meaning for us? (2) What is 
the purpose of the Lord’s Supper? Is it a rite, 
a tradition, a memorial, a sacrament? Ask one 
member of each group to be the reporter. Give 
the groups ten to fifteen minutes. Share the an- 
swers, drawing upon the person who read Phillips’ 
book for special contributions. 

How to proceed: The remaining portion of the 


class time may be spent considering the results of 
deep worship experiences. For general discussion 
ask the group, What do you consider to be the 
results of a deep worship experience? Since this 
is the last lesson in this unit, provide an oppor- 
tunity for self-evaluation, group evaluation, and 
self-dedication. Have evaluation forms typed or 
mimeographed so each member can have a copy. 
The following questions are suggested: 

1. Has this study made you more aware of your 
part in a worship service? 

2. What specific insight or help have you 
gained? 

3. What changes in your church worship serv- 
ice do you think would add to the vitality of the 
worship? 

4. Where do you feel you still need help? 

If there is time, discuss these questions before 
asking the members to fill out the evaluations. 

In closing: Lead the group in John Wesley’s 
covenant prayer for the New Year, pages 52-53. 

Follow-up: The leader needs to be alert to a 
possible follow-up to this unit. A committee from 
the class may want to discuss with the pastor 
the group’s concern to share in the responsibility 
for making the worship services more meaningful. 

Some members may have become aware of 
their need for a more adequate prayer life. There 
may be a nucleus for a prayer group. 

Point out to the group that further study units 
in worship will appear in The Christian Home: 
“Families at Worship in Church” (April, 1958) 
and “Prayer” (July, 1958). 
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Order your copy of The International Lesson 








Annual, 1958, now—and have plenty of time for 
advance study. The International Lesson Annual, 
1958, is the new commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. Edited by Charles M. 
Laymon with lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith, 
it provides specific teaching helps for every les- 
son in 1958. This new comprehensive commen- 
tary offers the teacher with much training, the 
teacher with little training, the individual adult, 
these helps: complete lesson texts in both the 
King James and the Revised Standard Versions, 
explanations of Bible text by renowned scholars, 
application of text to life by Roy L. Smith, 
step-by-step teaching suggestions, plus unit or- 
ganization, annotated daily Bible readings, ar- 
ticles on special days, suggested audio-visual re- 





sources, maps and line drawings. The 1958 
International Lesson Annual provides the latest 
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